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To Other Planets: Greeting 


Hosts of the wide unfathomed night, 

Aloft your sleepless vigils keeping, 
Perchance, like earth, your spheres of light 
Press on, through fourfold seasons sweeping; 
Your dwellers, though beyond our ken, 


Not other than earth’s teeming millions! 
Even like ours, the fates of men, 
Who shroud within your bright pavilions! 


Ye, too, with all that in you dwell, 
Elate with joy, or weighed with sorrow, 
Awake to bid the Old farewell, 

Ring in the New Year with the morrow. 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 
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The Lounger 


PerHaPs one of the reasons why Mr. Thomas Nelson Page does 
good work is that he takes plenty of time to do it in. A story from his 
pen marks a red-letter day in magazine fiction. When it was announced 
that he had written a novel, readers of Scribner's Magazine were in a 
flutter of pleasant anticipation; they knew they would have something 
worth waiting for, and that they would not forget from month to 
month. ‘‘ Red Rock’’ did not disappoint their anticipations, nor 
those of our reviewer, as will be seen on another page. I take pleasure 
in presenting here, by his permission, Mr. Page’s latest and best portrait. 


a 

If anything were needed to prove that we are now rejoicing in good 
times, the success of the opera season and of the theatres would do so 
—opera especially, as it is the most expensive form of amusement 
known to New Yorkers. On the opening night, the money taken in at 
the box office of the Metropolitan Opera House reached the enormous 
sum of $12,000. Seats that speculators bought for five dollars were re- 
sold for twenty, and even at that price there were not enough to supply 
the demand. Mr. Grau has brought a splendid company together. His 
new tenor, Van Dyck, has not yet been heard at his best, but his voice 
has many beauties, and, to quote a well-known critic, “is saturated 
with emotion.” Mr. Grau’s idea seems to be to give “star” casts, and 
it is star casts that American audiences like. They prefer these to a 
perfect ensemble. Each season has its favorites. At one time it is 
Melba, at another Jean de Reszke ; now it is Sembrich. She has the 
drawing power of a “star cast.” 
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Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s first story was accepted for the Scots Observer 
by Mr. W. E. Henley after it had been offered to many other editors. Mr. 
Henley asked for more from Mr. Grahame, who cheerfully supplied it. 
From this grew “ Pagan’ Papers,” issued in 1893 in a small edition of 
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Photo by Reginald Craigie 
MR. KENNETH GRAHAME 


500 copies, of which 150 copies came to America. Then came the 
“Golden Age” in 1895; with this year a new edition of “ Pagan 
Papers,” and the little book, “ The Headswoman,” a fantastic story 
reprinted from Zhe Yellow Book ; then the other day came “ Dream 
Days,” the new book of “Golden Age” stories. Mr. Grahame is a 
bachelor. He was born in Edinburgh, but left there early. His great- 
grand-uncle was James Grahame, well known in his own country as a 
poet. Mr. Grahame’s MS. is beautifully written and contains practically 
no corrections. This is an evidence of his orderly mind, for, as already 
mentioned in these columns, he is Secretary of the Bank of England. 
Mr. Grahame is not the only English author who spends his days in 
working over dry facts and figures. Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Austin 
Dobson are both in the Board of Trade, an organization of which the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce was not long ago the head. 
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M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel, the distinguished French painter, 
who lately arrived in this country, is a figure in the art world of much 
interest to Americans. His illustrated books for children, which have 
long been a part of many an American household, cherished for their 
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M. BOUTET DE MONVEL IN HIS STUDIO 


delightful humor and for their deep insight into child life, have not 
obscured the more important and serious work of M. de Monvel’s 
maturer life. His illustrations for the “ Life of Jeanne d’Arc,” printed, . 
like his children’s books, in colors, are already well known in America, 
and are likely to be even more widely known by reason of the fact that 
M. de Monvel brings to the country, as part of his artistic baggage, the 
full set of water-color drawings from which these illustrations are made. 
Four of these subjects from the “ Life of Jeanne d’Arc” have been 
chosen by the artist for the decoration on a large scale of the church 
at Domrémy, the birthplace of the “‘ Maid of Orleans.” Of these only 
one is completely finished, and this—the interview of Jeanne with 
Charles VII.—M. de Monvel brings with him, together with a consid- 
erable number of portraits. For he is not merely an illustrator, and 
comes with a view of doing portrait work in various cities of the 
United States. His reception here as already arranged is likely to be a 
flattering one. After a few days in New York city he will go to 
Chicago, where the work he brings with him is to be exhibited under the 
auspices of the Institute of Art. Thereafter his collection is to be shown 
at Philadelphia, Boston, possibly at St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, 
and finally in New York, under what auspices it is not yet determined. 


2 
It is said of Mr. Andrew Lang that he does a great deal of his 
writing standing up by the mantelpiece at his club. I have often 
5 
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The Academy London 


“IT 18 A.LANG LANE THAT HAS NO 
TURNING” 


wondered how he could find such a 
desk convenient, but after seeing Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s portrait of him, it 
would not surprise me to hear that he 
rested his elbow on the chandelier and 
his copy paper on the ceiling. 
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I am reminded of Mr. Lang's re- 
joinder to Mr. Rideing in the pages of 
The North American Review. . Mr. 
Lang thinks that Mr. Rideing is wrong 
when he says that literary men are 
treated as amateurs in the House of 
Commons. He retorts that ‘‘ Sheridan 
was taken seriously; so for a consider- 
able period was Mr. Disraeli, and I 
doubt if Mr. Lecky is regarded con- 
tumeliously. Sir George Trevelyan 
gave up to politics what was meant for 
mankind, alas! and a born man of 
letters became a frivolous member of 
Parliament. Yet he held his high 
office.”” The London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular adds that ‘‘ Mr. Lang might 
have named Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Justin McCarthy as members of 
the House who are not considered al- 
together as amateurs,”’ It might have 
named also the Right Hon. James 
Bryce and the late Right Hon. Mr. 
Gladstone. 


524 


Mr. Joaquin Miller is, so far as I 
know, the first poet to go into vaude- 
ville. Beginning late in January he 
will do his “turn” at a continuous- 
performance house. Let us hope that 
the proprietor of the theatre will keep 
the stage at zero, otherwise the poet will 
suffer tortures in his Kiondike costume. 
There are those, who recalling Mr. 
Miller’s first visit East, remembering 
his long hair, the trousers tucked in- 
side the bootlegs, the floating red neck- 
tie, will say that this is not the poet’s 
first appearance as a vaudeville artist. 
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Paul Okerberg, Sculptor 
MR. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Mr. Okerberg’s portrait bust of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is the best 
likeness of him that I have ever seen. I have never liked his photo- 
graphs, they are too much re-touched. All the character is left out of 
the face, but here we have the strongly marked features that one would 
expect in a man of Mr. Harris’s gifts. There can be no doubt that the 
original of this bust is the creator of Uncle Remus and the writer of 
some of the best plantation songs that have ever been written. 


4 
With its issue of December 8th Zhe Jndependent celebrated its 
fiftieth birthday, upon which I extend my hearty congratulations. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, who was in at the birth, having been one of its first editors, 
tells of its early years in a most interesting article which touches upon 
The Independent's “esteemed contemporaries ”’ of those days when 
journalistic giants stood behind New York's great dailies. 
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Zolnay, Sculpt. Courtesy of Munsey’s Magazine 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The bust of Edgar Allan Poe by Mr. George Julian Zolnay, which 
has been placed in the new library of the University of Virginia, has 
just gone to the foundry to be cast in bronze. When finished it will 
be placed in the re-built rotunda of the library building, which is an 
exact reproduction of the original rotunda designed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who founded the University. I have not seen Mr. Zolnay’s 
original, but, judging from the photograph, I should say that he had 
made a very characteristic likeness of Poe. One or two persons who 
knew the poet say that he has been very successful in reproducing the 
** embittered expression ’’ which his face wore during the last years of 
his life. Atleast one thing may be said, the sculptor has not idealized 
the face too much. He has put strength rather than prettiness into it. 
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The Lounger 


Another Frenchman is now making preparations to start on a lecture 
tour to our universities. Early next year M. Edouard Rod, the dis- 
tinguished Franco-Swiss novelist and critic, will appear, on the Hyde 
foundation, before the Har-- 
vard students. Like his pre- 
decessors, M. Brunetiére and 
M. Doumic, M. Rod will 
speak in French. His sub- 
ject will be ‘‘ Modern French 
Lyrical Dramas.’’ M. Rod 
is open to engagements be- 
fore other universities. I 
understand that the Secre- 
tary of the Cercle Frangais, 
Cambridge, Mass., may. be 
addressed in this matter. 
There is something very at- 
tractive in M. Rod’s manner, 
which, added to his brilliant 
conversational powers and 
solid learning, will win him 
many friends on this side of Se ee be $ 
the Atlantic. That he is a Photo Lacroix Genéve 

ss M. EDOUARD ROD. 
Protestant and a ‘‘ Dreyfus- 
ard ’’ will not detract from our interest in him. He even speaks a little 
English, reads it with perfect ease, and is thoroughly at home in Ger- 
man; so, linguistically, he is much better prepared for his American 
trip than was either of the former Cercle Frangais lecturers. 


2 

A number of American magazines have been after General Kitchener 
to write up his experiences in the Soudan, but none of them has suc- 
ceeded in gettinghim. He has been variously quoted as saying: ‘‘ No, 
thanks, I shall remain a soldier!’’ And: ‘‘ No, no, do let us have 
one general who has not written a book.’’ He may have made either 
or both of these replies, and he may have made neither. The fact 
remains, however, that he is not going to write. I see that the editor 
of Scribner's Magazine has captured one of General Kitchener’s 
officers, Major Edward Stuart Wortley, who commanded the Arab 
irregular forces, to write for him. 


a7 
Lord Kitchener’s idea, the education of the Soudanese, is a great 
one, and the way it has been received in England increases one’s 
respect for English methods of civilization. In a week £60,000 for 
the Gordon Memorial College was subscribed, and the whole amount, 
4100,000, within a fortnight. Certainly Lord Kitchener is an extra- 
ordinary man, not only as a soldier but as a peace-maker. 


























Revue Illustrée 
COUNT TOLSTOY’S HOME IN MOSCOW 


From a paragraph in the Revue /ilusirée, I learn that the scriptural 
aphorism, “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country,” 
has a pungent, though partial, application in Tolstoy’s own family. The 
Count’s two eldest daughters are the only members of it who entirely 
support their father in his precepts, and follow him in the practice of 
them. One of the sons is lukewarm in his zeal, and the rest of the 
family remain completely under the influence of the Countess, who is 
a conservative, clear-headed, charitable woman, a devoted wife and 
mother, but believes neither in the possibility nor in the necessity of 
giving way to the comparatively recent ascetic notions of her husband, 
and so upsetting the habits of life peculiar to the birth, surroundings, 
and early education of the family. In fact, the Countess may be said 
to be the modifying element in the Tolstoy prescription. 
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In the same journal, M. Halpérine-Kaminsky gives some interesting 
recollections of his visit to Count Tolstoy. As the writer participated 
in the private life of the Tolstoys, he had abundant opportunities for 
familiar conversation. He tells us, as one of the results of this obser- 
vation, that if one wishes to get at the core of the Tolstoy doctrine, one 
must read the “Contes bibliques,” such as “A la recherche du bon- 
heur,” “Ivan l’imbecile,” “ Maitre et Serviteur.” In conversation with 
the Count upon his doctrines,—for M. Halpérine-Kaminsky regards him 
as a prophet,—and in allusion to the fact that Tolstoy never notices or 
replies to any attacks or criticisms, M. Kaminsky gives us Tolstoy’s ac- 
count of the origin of the French proverb on calumny. A Frenchman 
one day found 100,000 francs, and gave up the entire sum to the owner 
of the property on which it was found. The property owner puzzled 
to 























From a portrait by Kramskoi 
COUNT TOLSTOY IN 1873 


_himself as to the reason that made the finder give up such a prize, and 
before long came to the conclusion that the man had found 200,000 
francs and had kept half. The finder sought to prove that he had acted 
in absolute honesty, but without witnesses it resulted only in making 
the affair known. Several years later, when the honest finder, in need, 
sought for a modest position which he could fill, the man with whom 
the decision rested recalled the story of the 100,000 francs—and 
rejected the application. 
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In speaking to M. Halpérine-Kaminsky about his appreciation of 
French authors, Tolstoy made a statement which is somewhat startling 
at the first reading. He confessed that in his reading of Dumas ( f/s), 
the thing that impressed him the most was the fact that the French- 
man was a “coreligionnaire.” From a diligent perusal of the various 
works of the younger Dumas, especially of “ L’Homme-femme,” he 
was agreeably compelled to acknowledge that, from the clarity and 
freedom with which Dumas expressed the opinions he had tested, 
and from the candor with which he touched upon social and psycho- 
logical problems, he (Tolstoy) had found a companion soul, an in- 
telligence responsive to his own, and a complete conformity of senti- 
It 

















12 The Critic 


ment. Yet, if we accept Lewes’s definition of literature as being three- 
fold in nature,—intellectual, moral, and zsthetic,—we®can hardly be- 
lieve that the conformity 
touched more than one side 
of the triangle, notwithstand- 
ing Tolstoy’s declaration. 


7 
In the December number 
of The Bookman Dr. Robert- 
. son Nicoll says, over his 
f; own signature: ‘‘ Readers in 
| America ought to know that 
: | Mrs. Gertrudé Atherton has 
/made immense headway 
among us of late. In fact, 
she is generally spoken of 
now as the first of our women 
novelists,’’ I wonder if Dr. 
Nicoll really means that Mrs. 
Atherton is considered; by 
those whose consideration is 
worth having, as the first of 
; ‘*our women novelists ’’— 
Revos thane NFS meaning, I suppose, English 
COUNT TOLSTOY IN HI8 STUDY women, though Mrs. Ather- 
ton isan American. If Mrs. 
Atherton is first, does Dr. Nicoll mean to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mrs, Steele, Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Walford, are second, or 
possibly third? And where would he place Madame Sarah Grand, or 
the only ‘‘ Ouida,’’ whose novels, with all their faults, certainly have 
greater merits than any of Mrs. Atherton’s? ‘There are certain things 
in literature that are matters of taste, and what is one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison, but it does not seem to me that it is a matter 
of taste at all, but entirely a matter of fact, that Mrs. Atherton is not 
the “‘ first of women novelists,’ either here or in England, nor yet the 
second nor thethird. Dr. Nicoll may not like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novels, but he cannot, as a literary man, it seems to me, deny their 
superiority over such books as ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk and Her Times,”’ 
and other tales by Mrs. Atherton. 
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If all I read in the English papers be true, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
*““C. E. Raimond,”’ is a writer of exceptional talents. I have read 
the highest praise of her novel ‘‘ The Open Question ’’ (which will be 
published here in February by Messrs. Harper & Bros.) in the highest 
quarters, and from these sources of information I should judge that she 
stood a better chance of being first than Mrs. Atherton. 
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Courtesy of Messrs, Little, Brown & Co. 


REV. DR. E. E. HALE 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., who are now the publishers of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, have kindly sent me this portrait of the veteran 
philanthropist, author, and erstwhile preacher. It is, I believe, the very 
latest that he has sat for, and is, as everyone who knows him will admit, 
a most excellent likeness. 
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Mr. Hamlin Garland sends to me, from Chicago, the following pro- 
test: “Will you allow me space to say to any intending purchaser of 
the assets of Stone & Kimball, that I own all the copyrights of my 
books formerly published by S. & K., and that the papers which they 
now offer for sale are in all cases mere ‘Permissions to print,’ with 
option of renewal subject to certain conditions not fulfilled. I con- 
sider all these contracts broken and worthless to any publisher. The 
books involved are, ‘Main Travelled Roads,’ ‘Prairie Songs,’ ‘ Prairie 
Folks,’ ‘Crumbling Idols,’ and ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.’ The plates 
of ‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly’ are practically of no value without my 
leave to print therefrom, and for the reason that I have in hand a re- 
vised edition of the book. The old plates are very imperfect.” 

In another letter Mr. Garland tells me that the reports of his hard- 
ships in the Northwest were grossly exaggerated, and that he is at work 
upon a book of poems that will be published before very long. 
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MISS PAMELA COLMAN SMITH 


At the present moment the work of Miss Pamela Colman Smith is 
known only to the few, but I predict that as soon as Mr. Russell has 
her hand-colored prints on the market her name will be a household 
word among amateurs of art. She is, I believe, quite a young woman, 
and her home is in Jamaica, B. W. I., but she has studied at the Pratt 
Institute, where her original talent was soon recognized. Miss Smith 
has the cleverness of Aubrey Beardsley without his coarseness. Refine- 
ment is the key-note of her work. It is a pity that the two examples 
here given are not in color, as are the originals. They lose much by 
the change to black and white. Miss Smith, who is clever with her pen 
as well as with the brush, has written several plays to be performed by 
pasteboard figures on a stage across which they are moved by means 
of grooves and strings. The stage, the scenery, and the properties are 
all the work of Miss Smith’s deft fingers. A number of the “ Annancy,” 
or folk tales of Jamaica, have been written down and illustrated by 
Miss Smith, and will be published by Mr. Russell. The illustrations of 
these stories bear little resemblance to the examples of Miss Smith’s 
work here given. They are bolder, and while they show no more 
imagination, they are more striking because of their weirdness. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT Courtesy of R, H. Russell “ RECESS” 





In a recent address delivered before the stockholders of his news- 
paper in London, Mr, Alfred Harmsworth said that ‘‘ the American 
war did not prove a source of revenue tothe English newspapers. The 
expense of gathering the news was enormous, and the circulation of 
the papers did not run up sufficiently high to pay the expense. The 
fact is,’’ he said, ‘‘ the English people never regarded the contest as a 
serious affair. They could not conceive it possible that folk of the 
same name and the same blood as ourselves could disgrace our race by 
suffering defeat at the hands of a Latin people.’’ One would not 
expect that the excitement was as high in England as in America, but 
unless Mr. Harmsworth mistakes, there seems to have been remark- 
ably little interest in England; yet the English papers were well repre- 
sented at the seat of war and paid a great deal of money for the 
information which he seems to think the people did not want. Of 
course, American newspapers lost money on the war, because their 
expenses were so heavy and because a number of them are sold at so 
low a price that no matter how large their editions, they cannot make 
money on their sales. ‘The magazines are having a little taste of the 
expensiveness of war just now, but then they have a chance of recoup- 
ing themselves, as their prices are higher than those of newspapers. 





In his much-talked-of novel, “ Aylwin,” Mr. ‘Theodore Watts-Dunton 
drops casually into many things curious and more or less recondite, 
Japanese art and folk-lore among them. The hero finds in his cousin’s 
studio a scroll by Hokusai depicting a woman playing with butterflies 
while a number of mischievous children are teasing her. “ ‘That is the 
masterpiece of Hokusai,” says the owner of the studio, “ The legend 
in the corner is ‘ Kiyé-ja ché ni tawamurreru,’ which, according to the 
lying Japanese scholars, means nothing more than ‘A cracked woman 
chasing butterflies.’ It was left for me to discover that it represents 





























LADY PLAYING WITH BUTTERFLIES 


Yoka, the Goddess of Fun, sportively chasing the butterfly souls of men, 
while the urchins, the little Yokas, are crying ‘Ma! you’re screwed.’” 
The scroll—if there be such a scroll—is evidently a replica of the sub- 
ject from Hokusai’s “ Mangwa,” or “Sketch Book,” from which this 
picture is taken, the legend of which, correctly rendered in our alphabet, 
is, according to Mr. Takayanagi, a Japanese gentleman of this city, 
“ Kiojo cho ni tawamurreru.” The meaning is exactly that given by 
“the lying Japanese scholars” in the above passage. As the letter- 
ing in the picture is perhaps too small to be clearly reproduced, I 
have asked Mr. Takayanagi to write out the legend plainly, 
which he has done in one line instead of several. The inscription in 
the picture reads from top to bottom and from right to left. The 
change of a syllable in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s version makes the meaning, 
“Tn aberration of mind we play with butterflies” ; but, in either case, 
there is no reference to Yoka-no-miya, and Mr. Cyril Aylwin’s cynicism 
is all his own or his author’s, and should not be shouldered upon 
Hokusai. In another place, the author mixes up in the witches’ caldron 
of his imagination the Sybil, and the Chaldean Ninkigal whom he 
makes an Egyptian goddess, and “ Danish bones,” and vulgar English 
“ghooasts.” The question arises; In what condition of mind is Mr, 
Watts-Dunton when he plays with his readers? 
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The Critic 


Mr. Kipling has twice allowed 
himself to be interviewed, once 
without its being published that 
he was the person interviewed ; 
again, with a thorough under- 
standing that what he said was 
for print. Dr. Kellner, a German 
writer who is at work upon “A 
History of English Literature’ in 
the Victorian Age,” gives his im- 
pressions of Mr. Kipling in the 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt. He de- 
scribes him as a man “of the 
happiest fortune” ; adding, “'To- 
day I have seen happiness.” Mr. 
Kipling’s workroom he found 
“simple and earnest like a Puri- 
tan chapel,” as the workroom of 
real workers is apt to be. When 
they came to the subject of Dr. 
Kellner’s book, Mr. Kipling said : 

“Tf I had your book to write, I would attempt in a final chapter to 
discover the path which may lead from the present chaotic condition of 
our literature into that of the twentieth century. 1 would call the chap- 
ter ‘Between Two Epochs.’ I feel that we are between ebb and flood. 
It is now just what sailors call ‘slack tide’; we are waiting for the great 
personality which will unite all the minor tendencies of the time, and 
collect all the partial and petty forces into one power that will give a 
new and adequate expression to the new time.” 





PHIL MAY, AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


Is it possible that Mr. Kipling does not know that the man has come 
and that it is he! 
2 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s letters on the British navy, which have been 
published here in numerous newspapers, will be brought out in book 
form by the Macmillan Co. under the title of ‘‘ A Fleet in Being.’’ 
Speaking of Mr. Kipling,—and it is almost impossible not to be speak- 
ing of Mr. Kipling,—I read somewhere the other day an account of the 
manner in which he informs himself of a subject that he is about to 
write upon. For instance, this writer or speaker said: ‘‘ Take his rail- 
road story, the one called ‘ No. 007’; to get the information necessary 
to write that story, he had gone among railroad men and studied 
engines as a general studies the tactics of war.’’ I have heard from 
one who got it direct from Mr. Kipling, that all he knew about engines 
and their ways was what he learned from a book on the railroad, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Scribner, which he purchased for a few dollars and 
studied diligently. It is not necessary for Mr. Kipling to serve an 
avorenticeship at a trade to master its technicalities. 
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Mr. William Heinemann, whose recent communications published 
in the New York Sua, as well as in the English papers, reflecting on 
Tue Critic in the matter of the ‘‘ Eden vs. Whistler’’ volume, has 
explained his position in another letter published in the Suz and in 
various English papers. He says: ‘‘ I am supposed to have accused 
the editors of the New York Critic of obtaining information with regard 
to Mr. Whistler’s forthcoming book ‘ by dubious or incorrect methods.’ 
May I say that I only suggested the possibility of their being the vic- 
tims of an indiscretion, without (knowing them as I do) for one moment 
conceiving them capable of any misuse of their editorial obligations.”’ 


I was quite sure that Mr. Heinemann could hardly have meant all 
he seemed to have said in his first communication to the press. But 
now he has explained his real meaning, and that should be sufficient 
to clear the clouds from the sky. I regret to hear, however, that Mr. 
Whistler was so far disturbed by the publication of the material of his 
book in Tue Critic that he has decided not to publish in England at 
all, so that the story of ‘‘ The Baronet and Butterfly ’’ will appear only 
in France—his idea being, apparently, that the public got all there was 
in the book from the pages of THe Critic. I sincerely hope that this 
is not true, because I should not like to interfere with the circulation 
of Mr. Whistler’s book. The little that was published here seemed, 
as Mr. Russell technically expresses it, merely ‘‘ the front matter.’’ 


Mr. Gelett Burgess, the inventor of the Purple Cow and other 
strange things, sends me the following letter in explanation of what, to 
many persons, has seemed an inexplicable circumstance. I am» very 
glad to publish his disclaimer, which is dated London, Nov. 28th : 

“May I beg the privilege of using your columns in order to explain 
to.my friends the facts in a matter that has subjected me to deep morti- 
fication and regret, and has given occasion for comment upon my taste 
and sensibility ? 

“There appeared, recently, in a London weekly periodical, an article 
entitled ‘Mad Americans in Dorking,’ which I wrote while visiting 
friends in Surrey this last summer. It was intended as a more or less 
amusing account of domestic life in that little town from an American 
point of view, and depended in no way, as I thought, upon the identity 
of the members of the family, whom I mentioned under fictitious names. 
The article in question was one of many accepted by the same editor, 
but it was the only one published without my having received a proof 
sheet. It was printed, to my surprise and shame, headed by an editorial 
note giving the true name of my hostess. I need not say that this was 
done with neither my knowledge nor consent, nor need I, perhaps, 
comment upon such treatment at the hands of a London editor, who 
has otherwise treated me with courtesy and consideration. 

“In view of the wide notice this unfortunate occurrence has been 
given in-the newspapers of the United States, I trust that this denial of 
any intent to make ‘copy’ of my friends may suffice to convince my 
critics of the injustice that has been done me, as well as to explain the 
undesired notoriety which has been given a private family in other 
ways than this.” 
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a = ar — | According to the text 

x found in “English Por- 
traits,” Mr. George Gissing 
was born at Wakefield, on 
November 22, 1857. His 
early years were spent in the 
atmosphere of schools, “ al- 
though his life as a school- 
master is perhaps less reflect- 
ed in his many powerful 
novels than in the very able 
volume on Charles Dickens 
which he has published dur- 
ing the present year. His 
love of scholarship, however, 
is profound, and in personal 
intercourse one sees less of 
the grim realist than of the 
scholar who delights to talk 
of Sappho and Aéschylus, of 
Horace and Lucretius. Some 
of his first stories were pub- 
lished serially in the Cornhill 
Magazine, but he first came 
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oa . : | prominently before the pub- 
Mr. Will Rothenstein From English Portraits lic as a powerful writer of 
MR. GEORGE GISSING realistic fiction by his novel 


‘New Grub Street,’ which 
appeared in 1891. Since then each successive year has produced 
a strong book from his pen, ‘ Born in Exile,’ ‘ Denzil Quarrier,’ ‘ The 
Odd Women,’ ‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ being some of the best known. 
In all these books Mr. Gissing has touched with extraordinary vigor and 
insight the life of the lower middle-class in England, the class which 
Dickens idealized so delightfully, but which Mr. Gissing makes one see 
in an atmosphere of sordid struggle, of vulgar enthusiasm over trifles, of 
hideous furniture and decoration. In his presentation of some of these 
things Mr. Gissing is scarcely less effective than Balzac himself.” 


It has been pointed out that two of Mr. Grau’s best singers hail 
from the State of Maine—Madame Nordica and Madame Eames. An- 
other famous American singer also hails from Maine, Annie Louise 
Cary, who was the greatest contralto that has been heard in this coun- 
try for many a year. I do not know anything about the contraltos of 
fifty years ago, but within twenty-five years there has been hone to 
approach Cary. Since her marriage, several years ago, she has not sung 
in public, but I believe that in private her friends are occasionally re- 
galed by the sound of her voice. 
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Thackeray material seems to be coming to the surface in England. 
Only a few weeks ago we had two unknown and forgotten things of his 
brought to light, and now I read that his ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’’ pub- 
lished in 1847, but which has been many years out of print, will be 
republished in exact facsimile of the original, with colored illustrations 
and all, by his publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.; and only a 
day or two ago I heard of a long poem of his in manuscript which had 
never seen the light. 


2 
What a literary tempest M. Desmoulins’s book, “ A quoi tient la supe- 
riorité des Anglo-Saxons?” has aroused in Paris! “ Violent, brutal, full 
of cruel truths, savage in its strictures, false to the best traditions of 
the national genius,’—these are but a few of the epithets hurled at it. 
It seems queer that a Frenchman should have to preach the gospel of 
action to a race so irrepressible in its various activities as the French. 
And yet, as actions are the road to results, and the English-speaking 
races abound in the latter, it is easy to discern the du¢ of M. Desmou- 
lins’s gospel. And coming on the top of the Fashoda incident, it is not 
so hard to understand the criticisms. To the French, Fashoda must 
represent action without result—in fact, the very thing M. Desmoulins 
would remedy. 
7 1 


Played without interruption in Paris, touring in the provinces, trans- 
lated and introduced to foreign audiences, for a whole year “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac ” has trodden the heights of success. Only the touch of per- 
secution was needed to confirm its immortality, and the discriminating 
police in Berlin have been the instruments. It appears that M. Brahm, 
director of the Deutsches Theater, before producing the play, submitted 
(as he was bound to do) the acting version to the Censor. This keen 
moralist erased three passages in the play—two of them for an immoral 
tendency, and the third as being within the scope of /ése mayesté. On 
the first night, the forbidden passages were spoken, and on the two fol- 
lowing nights, at the cost of a fine of thirty-seven francs for each repre- 
sentation. On the appeal, however, of the management to the courts 
the Censor’s judgment was reversed, and Berlin has the satisfaction of 
hearing Cyrano unmutilated, even at the risk of injury to its morals and 
its loyalty. The affair is naturally a bonne bouche for the French 
journals, which quote with gusto the interdicted passages. The first to 
offend the sensibilities of the Berlin Censor was the verse in which it is 
said that Mme. d’Athi’s little dog “a du prendre un clystére.” The 
Censor preferred some such word as “ éventail,” as being less offensive 
to “la chasteté allemande.” The second danger to morality was dis- 
covered lurking in the ballad of the Gascony cadets : 


Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 
Qui troublent la paix des époux. 


But the third is the Crowning proof of the Censor’s perceptive vigilance : 
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Samedi dix-neuf 
Ayant mangé huit fois du raisiné de Cette 
Le roi fut pris de fivre : 4 deux coups de lancette 
Son mal fut condamné pour Jése-maijesté. 
Could anything lend itself more completely to ridicule ? 


2 
Mr. Eliot Gregory, who for an “ Idler” accomplishes a great deal of 
work, has recently contributed to the New York Zimes an interview with 
M. Coquelin on, of course, “ Cyrano de Bergerac.” Mr. Gregory inter- 
viewed the distinguished actor in his dressing-room, where he is said to 
be “one of the most delightful of creatures.” “ ‘The effort of playing,” 
adds Mr. Gregory, “ had set his blood in motion and his wits sparkling. 
He seemed as fresh and cool as if there were not five killing acts behind 
him and the fatigue of a two-hundred-night run.” Before he began to 
talk the actor “ removed his historic nose,” and then invited his inter- 
viewer to come home and sup with him; an invitation, I fancy, that 
was eagerly accepted. 
> 4 


It seems that Madame Bernhardt introduced Rostand to Coquelin. 
About six weeks after their first meeting, Rostand dropped in upon the 
actor one morning, and read him the sketch of a drama that he intended 
to work out. A short time afterwards, Coquelin met him in the street 
and asked how the new play was getting on. He answered that he had 
abandoned that idea and hit upon something entirely different. Chance 
had thrown in his way a volume of Cyrano de Bergerac’s poems, which 
so delighted him that he had been reading up the life and death of the 
unfortunate poet. In another column of THE Critic will be found an 
interesting article on “The Real Cyrano de Bergerac,”’ showing that 
Rostand has followed closely upon the facts in that remarkable man’s 


career. 
2 

Coquelin was frank enough to admit that at first he did not see 
much in Rostand’s projected play. He considered that Dumas had 
exhausted that mine in “'The Three Musketeers,” but Rostand was not 
to be daunted. He was full of enthusiasm for his piece and confident 
of its success, and after two hours’ conversation under the trees of the 
Champs Elysées he, says Coquelin, “imbued me with much of his own 
ardor. The réle as he conceived it was certainly original and therefore 
tempting, opening vast possibilities before my dazzled eyes.” Rostand 
worked as we imagine poets work, under inspiration. He went straight 
home and wrote “for nearly twenty hours without leaving the study, 
where his wife found him at daybreak fast asleep with his head on a pile 
of manuscript.” He bearded Coquelin before he was up the next morn- 
ing, and sat on the side of his bed while he read him the result of his 
night’s work. Though much of the play was dashed off at white heat, 
Rostand took infinite pains in going over and polishing it, and at the 
rehearsals. All the success it has made it has deserved.” It is not 
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generally known that Rostand is the author of a number of other plays, 
some of which were brought out under the best auspices in Paris but 
made no popular success. 

2 


I read in The British Weekly, not over Dr. Nicoll’s signature, but 
over his pen-name, ‘‘ A Man of Kent,’’ that a far worse evil than log- 
rolling exists in London. ‘‘I was reluctant to believe it,’’ says Dr. 
Nicoll, ‘‘ but I have evidence in my possession which shows that there 
are such things as organized conspiracies to destroy the reputation of 
books and authors. There are cliques of which certain journalists are 
at the head. The time is coming,’’ Dr. Nicoll adds, ‘‘ for an exposure 
of the business, and there will be a flutter when it takes place.’’ There 
will be a flutter, too, I think, if the scheme of log-rolling, as practised 
in England, is ever made public. I am happy to say that this evil does 
not exist in America. The experiment was tried some time ago, but it 
was nipped in the bud. We have no patience with such things. We 
believe that authors, as well as other men, should stand or fall by their 
merits and not be paragraphed into popularity. 


71 


It is a fortunate thing for authors that publishers are more inde- 
pendent than managers. If this were not so our writers of books would 
be in a bad way, instead of being in a very good way. When an author 
takes a book to a publisher, whether he has a reputation as a writer or 
not, he is sure to get consideration. Indeed, I think that the publishers 
would rather make an author than to find one ready-made, for the latter 
comes high. You have but to look over the publishers’ lists to see the 
number of new names upon them, which tells its own story. But take 
the manuscript of a play to a manager, and see what your chances are 
of getting it accepted! It may be the best play that has been written in 
the last twenty years, but it has no more chance than if it were the 
worst. Mr. Charles Frohman, the head of the formidable syndicate, 
frankly states his position in the matter. He will not produce any play 
that has not made a success abroad.: Why should he try experiments, 
he argues, when English and French managers can try them for him. 
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A playwright stands a better chance with a “‘ star’’ than he does 
with a manager. The ‘‘ star’’ reads the play, and if the part intended 
for him is a strong one, if he is ‘‘ centre stage’’ from the time the 
curtain goes up on the first act until it descends on the last, there is a 
very good chance that he will accept it. Managers will tell you—all 
except Mr. Charles Frohman—that they are eager for American plays, 
but they regret to have to say there are no good ones. This is not 
true. There were managers and even ‘“stars’’ who said that Mr. 
Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘ Nathan Hale ’’ was not a good play. Mr. Nat Good- 
win thought it was, and he has proved that he was right. And there 
are others! ; 
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I read somewhere recently of a writer who said he was going to 
London to publish his stories, because he wanted to make a success in 
America. This is hardly true in the case of books, but it is true of 
plays, and it would not surprise me to see a large and early emigration 
of American playwrights. 
2 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is always interesting if not amusing. He is a 
faddist, as everybody knows, and at the present moment his pet fad is 
vegetarianism. He has stuck to this diet longer than Edward Fitz- 
Gerald did. FitzGerald tried it and was delighted with it at first, but 
he soon forsook it for something more substantial. According to Mr. 
Shaw, “ vegetarianism is the foundation of the finest intellectual dramas.” 
He accuses Mary, of revered memory, of having eaten her little lamb, 
and yet, so far as I know, there is nothing in history to prove this hor- 
rible accusation. No lamb enters into the composition of 47s brain. 
Each of his plays was the inspiration of a different vegetable. “I 
wrote,” he says, “‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ on lentil soup, ‘ You 
Never Can Tell’ on beans, and ‘ Candida’ on potatoes; for although, 
as an Irishman, I can pretend to patriotism neither for the country I 
have abandoned nor the country that has ruined it, I retain the national 
love for the potato. To resume, ‘The Quintessence of Ibsenism’ was 
written on cabbage, and ‘ The Perfect Wagnerite ’ (due in the course of 
a week or so, and the most masterly exposition of Wagner that will ever 
appear) on savory pie. And these are great works. Has Mary, I ask, 
done anything of the kind? I will wager that she has not. And why 
has she not? Because her intellect is dulled, her sight dimmed and 
rendered abnormal, her sympathy blunted, her logical faculty bemused, 
by this infernal lamb.” 

o> 7 4 

It will be news to the many admirers of Edward FitzGerald to know 
that his wife died only a few days ago at the age of ninety. Their mar- 
ried life was a failure, FitzGerald having married her in 1849 out of 
friendship for her father, Bernard Barton, who left her penniless and 
alone in the world. A writer in Zhe Academy, who seems to be well 
acquainted with the story of FitzGerald’s short married life, says : 


“ FitzGerald needed a helpmate as little as any man; Lucy Barton 
was resolute and independent; and mutual admiration of intellect is 
not the best groundwork for domestic happiness. FitzGerald behaved 
with generosity in the matter of alimony, but he refused even to dream 
of areunion. His wife, on the contrary, believed that such a reunion . 
was probable, if remote; and held to the hope until her husband’s 
death forever dashed-it from her. The story is a sad one, and pecul- 
iarly so to anyone who has seen the old lady’s solicitous care to keep 
within touch at her chair-side the little red leather case containing the 
portrait of the shy and eccentric scholar whose name she bore. But it 
was her association with Charles Lamb that made it a privilege to talk 
with Bernard Barton’s daughter ; for of her husband she spoke seldom, 
and then briefly. On the contrary, she would recall her early life, so 
filled with Eliana, by the hour. ‘B. B.,’ as Lamb called her father, 
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prized Lamb’s letters, and was proud indeed of being the great man’s 
correspondent and confidant ; and his daughter maintained that pride. 
Every letter that Lamb ever wrote to the Woodbridge poet was carefully 
preserved by her, and she had a morocco portfolio made to hold them. 
They were destined, she has often said, for the British Museum.” 


> 

I find an interesting article in Zhe Cornhill on “ the first lady novel- 
ist,” meaning the famous, or, as some people would have it, the infamous, 
Aphra Behn. Mrs. Behn was not only the first lady novelist, but she was 
the first lady playwright, unless I mistake. And according to the writer 
in Zhe Cornhill, to her belongs the distinction of having introduced 
milk-punch into England. She brought the secret of making it from 
Holland, and on it regaled the wits and poets who used to assemble at 
her house. Notwithstanding her reputation for roystering, her ashes lie 
in the cloisters of Westminister Abbey, with this inscription on the stone 


that covers them : 
‘*MRS. APHRA BEHN, 
DIED APRIL 16TH, 
1689. 
HERE LIES A PROOF THAT WIT CAN NEVER BE 
DEFENCE ENOUGH AGAINST MORTALITIE.” 

Even in her own time, Mrs. Behn was considered coarse, but this 
writer thinks that, had she lived at the present day, “her coarseness 
would have been pruned down to suit the taste of the age,” and that 
“she would have been interviewed and imitated, and her portrait would 
have adorned every society journal.” 


7 1 

Mr. W. D. Howells and other devotees of Tolstoy and socialism in 
this country are interested in raising a fund to bring ten thousand 
Doukhobortski to America. These people put in practice Tolstoy’s 
doctrines of non-resistance. They have some of the ideas of our 
Quakers about fighting. Transposing the motto of the famous bravo, 
they would rather eat than fight. Forty-five thousand dollars has been 
raised to bring these people to America, but one hundred and fifty 
thousand more is necessary for the purpose. Mr. Terence V. Pow- 
derly, the Emigration Commissioner, has protested against the impor- 
tation of the Doukhobortski, and I am not quite prepared to say that 
his arguments are wrong. The circular signed by Mr. Howells and 
other philanthropists describes these people as being ‘‘ thrifty, indus- 
trious farmers,’’ but Mr. Powderly calls them ‘‘ paupers,’’ and believes 
that bringing them over here would only be adding to the burdens of 
an already over-burdened country. There is probably much to say on 
both sides. In the meantime the friends of the “‘ spirit-wrestlers’’ are 
doing all in their power to raise the necessary funds. . 

2 

Even the Zemps, the best paper in Paris for foreign news, makes 
lamentable slips in its English now and then, as witness this extract 
from a leader from its columns: ‘‘ La presse anglaise a enregistré avec 
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indignation le fait que le troupeau docile des personadles conducted d'un 
Cook ou d'un Gaze quelconque avait acclamé |’autre jour le sultan,’’ 


In an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Robert de la Size- 
ranne analyzes the origin and aims of caricature with great perspicacity. 
It is interesting to read what he has to say of Mr. Gibson. ‘‘ After 
fifty or sixty years of ‘ caractérisme,’ caricature seems to be attempting 
a larger ré/e with more ideality and more generalization. It no longer 
depicts a person, but a people, nct only an absurdity but a sentiment, 
an anxiety. This is the note struck by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson in 
the United States. He uses a pure line; at times ironically gay, at times 
serious and severe. His subject is usually love in American life, the 
elegant and luxurious life of young heiresses whose eyes are turned 
Europe-ward. From Old Europe come young men, all ugly, all titled, 
all poor. The American girl, always beautiful as the day, dreams of 
duchesses and does not feel happy. What has Europe worthy of her 
haughty gaze and her attention. Europe has—what cannot be made in 
a day—a history. So old Europe comes in the form of the heraldic 
lion of England with a crown on his head, ruffling its mane, and enters 
the arena where the young American girls, in long dresses, stand 
affrighted. The heraldic lion demands its prey; with slow majestic 
step it advances, while a litfle Anacreontic Love goes off angry and 
sulky, despising a drama in which he has no part.’’ Farther on, after 
analyzing M. Caran d’Ache, his methods and aims, especially his 
Chauvinism, which leads him to hold up all strangers and cosmopoli- 
tans to the laughter of his compatriots, the author says that M. Caran 
d’Ache uses the methods of the very strangers he detests. ‘‘If we 
compare some sketches, for instance his fleet of noble European lovers 
arriving in America (‘ Lundis du Figaro,’ 1898) with M. Dana Gib- 
son’s drawing, ‘Cheer up, Girls! They are Coming’ (‘ Pictures of 
People,’ 1896), we cannot but conclude that there is a great affinity 
between the American draughtsman and the bitter foe of all foreign 
competitors. This does not detract from M. Caran d’Ache, whose 
happy pencil vivifies all that it seizes and gives more than it takes, but 
it shows that it is much easier nowadays to fight than to escape cosmo- 
politanism. -We may combat our era in the thoughts we express, but it 
reasserts itself in the very expression.”’ 


A great deal has been Said in the papers about Madame Patti’s 
third marriage, and yet, after all, why should she not marry three 
times if she wants to. Her first marriage was not a success, her second 
was a happy one, and her third, I hope, will be like her second. 
Madame Patti is no longer young, but that is no reason why she 
should want to live alone. She has her big castle in Wales, but what 
is a castle without some one to share its attractions with? Is n’t it 
better that she should end her days there in pleasant companionship 
than to wander through its halls by herself? Madame Patti has 
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friends, but not a great many intimate friends. She has never ‘‘ gone 
in for’’ society, and is largely dependent upon her home surroundings 
for entertainment. I hope that she will find her young husband all 
that she anticipates notwithstanding the little discrepancy in their ages 
—a mere matter of thirty years. 
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This dainty book-plate was designed by Miss Ida Waugh of Phila- 
delphia for the popular actress whose name it bears. 


2 


Mr. Hall Caine has returned to England, and as a parting gift the 
Herald of the 18th ult. prints a long letter from his pen in which the 
status of the stage in America is minutely discussed. Mr. Caine does 
not deal in compliments, nor does he scold. He looks the situation over 
carefully, and puts the point of his pen upon our most conspicuous 
weaknesses. One of these he believes to be the star system—that is, 
the starring of actors. It is the dramatist, according to Mr. Caine, 
who should be starred—the American dramatist, too. 

“T think,” he said, “I see a time not far in the future when the 
dramatist will be the master of the theatre, just as he was in the best 
days of the drama, both in England and in France. The dramatist 
will be the rallying point of public interest, as actors and actresses now 
are. When he has once established his right to be heard he will be en- 
gaged by business men for terms of years to write plays for a particular 
theatre, and the theatre itself will be called by his name.” 


2 


It seems to me that it is the dramatist who is starred even now. 
Not on the bill-boards, not by the manager, not by the actor, but by 
the public. Make whom you will the “star,” you will find that after 
all “the play ’s the thing.” The most popular actor before the public 
must have a good play or he will cease to draw. It was “The Little 
Minister” that made Miss Maude Adams just as much as it was Miss 
Maude Adams who made “ The Little Minister.” If you put this 
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charming actress into a poor play you will find that she will not be able 
to keep it on the boards any more than would one less popular. Per- 
haps what Mr. Caine means is that the dramatist will have greater 
recognition than he has at present, but that he is the power that makes 
the stars to shine no one who knows the inner workings of the theatre 
will deny. 


Mr. Caine expresses his appreciation of the treatment he has re- 
ceived at the hands of American audiences, and. yet there are some of 
us who look forward to the time when 


The Johns shall cease from Storming 
And the Glorys Quail no more. 


The following letter from Col. William Conant Church, editor of the 
Army and Navy F ournal, explains itself. I am glad to be set right on 
this point. I spoke from recollection and that is not always a safe 
thing to do. 


“ I observe that in Tue Critic for October, page 241, you speak of 
the Galaxy as ‘a magazine conducted by the late Mr. Richard Grant 
White.’ Permit me to say, in the interests of historical accuracy, that 
Mr. White had no connection with the Ga/axy except as a contributor. 
At no time was he associated in its conduct or consulted as to its edito- 
rial management, which was from first to the last in the hands of 
my brother, Mr. Francis P. Church, and myself. Mr. White was a 

rominent contributor of articles signed by his name, most of the 

Nebulez’ were written by him, and many of the literary criticisms. 
The department of ‘ Drift Wood ’ was furnished by Mr. George E. Pond 
(‘ Philip Quilibet'), now of the New York Sun ; the ‘ Scientific Miscel- 
lany ’ by the late Prof. E. L. Youmans and by my brother, Prof. John 
A. Church, Ph.D. Mark Twain furnished for one year a depart- 
ment called ‘ Memoranda,’ and the late Don Piatt edited for about the 
same time the ‘ Galaxy Club Room.’ 

“ Perhaps I may be permitted to say in this connection that the Galaxy 
was the first magazine to introduce the practice of signing authors’ 
names. This brought to it the very best contributors of the younger 
school of authors of that day, and compelled the universal adoption of 
the practice of publicity as to authorship in place of the previous affec- 
tation of mystery, which made it impossible for any but well-known 
authors to add anything to their reputations by writing for the maga- 
zines. To the articles in the AWantic Monthly, for example, no names 
were signed, but when the articles were written by such men as Lowell, 
Holmes, or Longfellow the fact was made known through the press. 

“With the exception of the authors I have mentioned, whose contri- 
butions were monopolized by the Aantic, nearly every American 
author writing for periodicals during the past thirty years has been 
a contributor to the Ga/axy. Most of them have ‘ joined the silent 
caravan,’ but of those who remain I recall Mark Twain, Howells, 
Henry James, Stedman, Stoddard, John Burroughs, Bret Harte, Joa- 
quin Miller, Edward Everett Hale, Justin McCarthy, Brander Matthews, 
John Bigelow, Robert P. Porter, W. L. Alden, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Willie Winter, Titus Manson Coan, Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Among 
our contributors was Walt Whitman, for the Ga/axy showed hospitality 
to Whitman when other periodicals were closed to him. The highest cir- 
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culation the Ga/axy ever reached was 30,000, or about that number. 
This was when it was running a story by Charles Reade and Mark 
Twain was writing his ‘Memoranda.’ Some $50,000 was expended 
upon it before it reached a paying basis, and at the time it was sold to 
the Atlantic Monthly its receipts were in excess of its expenditures,” 


7 1 
Prof. W. H. Bishop writes to me from Yale University : 


“You mention Gladstone’s famous commendation of the ‘ Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff.’ I do not know what his personal relations were 
with the other people he praised, but he was pleased to engage in cor- 
respondence with the mother of Marie Bashkirtseff, and he took pains 
to meet her personally when he visited Nice, in the year 1892. He 
wrote to her on the occasion of the death of his own son, as one whose 
bereavement would be likely to make her especially sympathetic in his 
great loss. On arriving at Nice, one of his first visits—I think it was 
his very first visit—was paid to the villa, 63 Promenade des Anglais, 
where Madame Bashkirtseff resides, with her sister Madame Romanoff 
and her niece the Countess of Toulouse-Lautrec. They live there 
the year round, preferring Nice to any other residence at all seasons. 
They are three widows, together now, and, so much did they figure in 
the ‘ Journal,’ that they almost impress one as personages from fiction 
rather than from real life. I do not know whether Gladstone had 
any of this romantic feeling about them or not, but he was most amia- 
bly desirous to make the acquaintance of this family. He drove 
thither at once. He was very complimentary as to the beauty of 
their garden, the fine large cypress, eucalyptus, maple, chestnut, the 
magnificent cherry and other fruit-trees, and the luxuriant vegetation so 
difficult to maintain by the border of the sea. Gladstone said during 
his visit that the fame of Marie Bashkirtseff would surely increase 
with time. 

“It is Madame Bashkirtseff herself, I think, rather than the other 
inmates, who is to be particularly credited with the perfection of that 
garden. She goes at it in a most business-like way, quite careless of 
appearances. I remember a small child, who, having first seen her well 
dressed, and then seeing her in working attire, with her watering-pots, 
moving about among the plants, said to her, ‘Quand deviendres-vous 
dame ?’ (‘When will you be a lady ?’)” 


I shake hands with Mr. Lang on his opinion of “ Evelyn Innes.” 
Such books as that and the same author’s “ Esther Waters” should never 
have been written, or if written should never be read. They serve no 
purpose either in art or morals. They are rank, dank, unhealthy cre- 
ations. The world is much better without them. 


7 7 

Mr. W. L. Alden tells us that he admires Mr. George Moore and 
dislikes Miss Jane Austen, which only goes to prove how tastes may 
differ. But then Mr. Alden is first of all a humorist and this may ac- 
count sometimes for his strange statements. In preferring Jane Austen 
one is in good company—Thackeray, Scott, Tennyson, Macaulay, Lang. 
The “ dozen men who are quite the equals of Mr. Lang in critical 
ability,” to whom Mr. Alden alludes as sharing his views in regard to 
Mr. Moore, are not, I will venture to say, so goodly a company. But 
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nothing is gained by arguing these points. Most civilized people prefer 
fresh meats. The uncivilized are not so particular. They prefer that 
which is old and strong. But where would be the good of trying to 
show them their mistake? Again it is a question of taste. 


Truth, herself, occasionally exhibits a lack of confidence in her 
ancient prestige, and, with parvenue ambition unworthy of her, de- 
scends to imitation. If the following paragraph, clipped from the Sua 
of Nov. 14, is to be relied upon, fancy has apparently preémpted the 
field of fact, and reality has modelled itself after a bit of pure 
imagination : 

The idea utilized in the story of “Pygmalion and Galatea” has 
been used the other way round in Paris. That is, instead, of a statue 
being turned into a human being, the body of what was once a living 
creature has been changed into a statue. The sorrowing family of a 
gentleman who had gone the way of all flesh immortalized his memory 
by “metallizing” him. The result is to be seen in the cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, where it lies in a triple coffin of glass. The corpse, 
having been plunged into phenic acid and washed in a solution of nitrate 
of silver, was placed in a galvano-plastic bath. ‘The result is a statue 
in every respect identical with the individual. The doctor whose 
method was employed to bring about this curious metamorphosis confi- 
dently hopes “that in future all public statues will be made on the 
same principle.” If this is to be so, public men bad better see to it 
that they cultivate figures of classic proportions. 


7 1 


So much for the fact—if it is fact: as for the fiction—we have the 
author's word for it that it ¢s fiction. 

Mr. John Albee, the New Hampshire poet, in a volume of “ Prose 
Idyls”” published in 1892, has developed a Hawthornesque fancy that 
bears a striking resemblance to the process which has added so interest- 
ing a feature to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. Mr. Albee’s sketch is 
called “ The Statue of my Friend,” and reads : 


More precious than fine gold was the man whom I called my 
dearest friend. When he died I was too poor to bury him in that state 
which he deserved and which I desired. Nor could I afford an artist 
to perpetuate in marble or upon canvas his figure, glorious as a shaft of 
sunlight when it strikes the highest dome of Bagdad or Damascus. 
Yet I feared to lose him if I trusted only to the slowly fading tablet of 
memory ; for fade alike the dearest and most indifferent images, and 
the misery of life is that trifles involuntarily present themselves in the 
memory, after some lapse of time, with as much vividness as those 
things which we desire should alone remain in our hearts. 

I resolved to keep my friend just as he was in life, as I could not 
afford a fitting tomb for him, nor retain him in marble nor yet upon 
canvas. 

I betook myself to my ancient acquaintance, the alchemist, Ben 
Hassam, and confiding to him the condition of my purse and my wishes 
he, out of friendliness and sympathy, freely offered his arts, which 
would enable me to keep possession of my friend to the end of my 
days. 

“Yes,” said Ben Hassam, “I will preserve for you the bodily form 
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in every lineament, slightly darkened in color, but do not expect me to 
bring back the spirit. Allah has now emptied that into some other re- 
ceptacle. Mortals must be content, when friends take the long journey 
in the caravans that cross the unknown desert, with the vessel which 
once held the wine of life. ; 

The processes of Ben Hassam were all, save one, simple, and all 
effective ; I watched my friend issue from each successive stage nearer 
to life, nearer to himself in his most ideal condition of lovely form and 
perfect vigor. At every step I could hardly refrain from embracing 
him. 

First we paint him with nitrate of silver ; then with a vapor of white 
phosphorus render his skin dark and lustrous. We then dip him in an 
electric bath, depositing all over his splendid body a fine new cuticle, - 
an epidermis of iridescent copper. This was the last of the chemical 
processes. The profound alchemical secrets of Ben Hassam which I 
could not penetrate now exerted themselves ; but it was obvious that 
a layer of life-like integument completely enwrapped what was only a 
moment ago a poor wasted cadaver ; so that, like an athlete fresh from 
the strigil and the bath, he appears able once more to endure the 
shocks and outrages of the world. He feels no blow ; the stroke of 
dagger pierces him not. 


Paris is for once hopelessly behind the times, if the Suwa cor- 
respondent speaks true, and, far from setting the fashion in mortuary 
forms, she has taken a line from the book of a dreamer of dreams. 


2 


We are, I hear, to have, beginning with this month, a new ten-cent 
magazine. I also hear that it is to be backed by “ unlimited capital.” 
Such a backing will no doubt give the editors, and even the contribu- 
tors, a comfortable feeling but something more than mere capital is 
needed to make a success in the magazine field. Some of the greatest 
successes have been made without it. However, I think that if I were 
going to start a magazine, I would take my chances with “ unlimited 
capital ” if I could command it. 


> J 


Dr. Weir Mitchell sailed for Europe during the latter part of Decem- 
ber, and will remain abroad till early in the summer. His tour will 
_include’a trip up the Nile, partly in a public and partly in a private 
boat ; and thereafter a visit to Jerusalem. While England and the 
Continent are familiar to his feet, his present journey will take him to 
lands unvisited by him before. Dr. Mitchell had the satisfaction of 
learning before he sailed that his romance of the French Revolution, 
“Francois,” is treading hard upon the heels of his highly successful 
story of the American war for freedom. The author of “ Hugh Wynne,” 
by the way, is not the first Dr. Mitchell of Philadelphia to shine in 
fiction, poetry, and the literature of medicine ; his father was noted for 
the same versatility. He died at sixty, however ; whereas the son made 
his first great success as a novelist at sixty-eight. He will be seventy 
next month. It is a coincidence that the heroine of Dr. Mitchell’s 
novel “ Roland Blake,” published twelve years ago, was named Wynne, 
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and that her father bore the name of Arthur, which is that of Hugh 
Wynne’s cousin and rival in the later story. 


> © 1 
Mr. Hall Caine did write a new version of ‘‘ Catherine”’ and it was 
put in rehearsal, but after the rehearsal it was put in the pockets of the 
actors and has never seen the footlights. I think that Mr. Frohman 
had better leave M. Lavedan’s play as it was written, particularly as it 
continues to “ turn away money” every night. 


I 


Dr. Nicoll, as “ A Man of Kent,” has the following about Colonel 
Roosevelt in the British Weekly : 


“I spent an evening in New York two years ago with Colonel 
Roosevelt, who is now so prominent a figure in American politics. He 
is a very marked personality, an exaggeration of the American type, 
loud, rapid, and copious in his conversation, and with a trick of per- 
petually showing and flashing his teeth which makes him somewhat dis- 
concerting to quiet people. He appeared to be omniscient. On every 
subject started he laid down the law with authority. But the theme on 
which he spoke with most zest was his exploits in sport ; and of sport- 
ing literature generally he seemed to know all that was to be known. 
His voice is rasping, and it is a strain to listen to him, but you could 
not but feel that he was a man of strong personality, and sure to make 
his mark. It is said that in early life he was delicate, but there were no 
signs of it then. I see that he is considered a probable nominee for the 
Presidency.” 

2 


Those who think of the late Henry Drummond only as a serious- 
minded theologian and moralist will be interested and surprised to read 
in his Life, by Mr. Henry Adam Smith, just published by Doubleday & 
McClure Co., this description of him : 


Perhaps the most conspicuous service which Henry Drummond 
rendered to his generation was to show them a Christianity which was 
perfectly natural. You met him somewhere, a graceful, well-dressed 
gentleman, tall and lithe, with a swing in his walk and a brightness on 
his face, who seemed to carry no cares, and to know neither presump- 
tion nor timidity. You spoke and found him keen for any of a hundred 
interests. He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, he played cricket ; 
he would go any distance to see a fire or a football match. He hada 
new story, a new puzzle, or a new joke every time he met you. Was it 
on the street? He drew yout to watch two message boys meet, grin, 
knock each other’s hats off, lay down their baskets and enjoy a friendly 
chaffer of marbles. Was it in the train? He had dredged from the 
bookstall every paper and magazine that was new to him; or he would 
read you a fresh tale of his favorite, Bret Harte. “Had you seen 
the ‘Apostle of the Tules’; or Frederic Harrison's article in the 
NVineteenth Century on ‘ Ruskin as a Master of English Prose,’ or Q’s: 
‘Conspiracy Aboard the Midas,’ or the ‘ Badminton ' ‘Cricket’?” If it 
was a rainy afternoon in a country house, he described a new game, 
and in five minutes everybody was in the thick of it. If it was a child- 
ren’s party, they clamored for his sleight-of-hand. He smoked, he 
played billiards; lounging in the sun, he could be the laziest man you 
ever saw. 














Le Monde Moderne 
OR. IBSEN’S BIRTHPLACE 


Seventy Years of Ibsen 


Tue celebration this year of Ibsen's seventieth birthday was a 
notable demonstration of the respect felt by widely-differing classes of 
people for the venerable prophet, who, whatever else you may think 
of him and of his message, has at least been constantly faithful to the 
truth as he conceived it. It was full of picturesque contrasts—from 
the grave burghers of Copenhagen in their robes and chains of office 
conferring on him the freedom of their city, to the torchlight proces- 
sion of shouting students who convoyed him to his house at night. A 
sumptuous ‘‘ Golden Book,’’ after the manner of Continental Europe 
(the more practical English-speaking races give succulent dinners to 
those whom they delight to honor), enshrined the compliments of his 
fellows in literature, among whom the King of Norway and Sweden, a 
man of letters in his leisure moments, paid his respects to one who had 
been known as a dangerous agitator. 

It is more than likely that many of those Americans who have en- 
rolled themselves as followers of the Ibsen cult know but little of the 
events of these seventy years. It is not without profit to go even 
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farther back, and to trace in the mingled ancestry of the dramatist the 
source of each characteristic that is obvious in his work--to recognize 
the Norwegian in his curious, sceptical spirit, the Dane in the lyric 
sensitiveness of his early poems, the Scottish Puritan (for Ibsen’s great- 
grandmother was a Scotch- 
woman) in the mystical 
idealism of his later pro- 
ductions, and the Ger- 
man in the combina- 
tion of sentimentality 
and system, and in 
the tendency 
toward abstrac- 
tion, which all 
his creations 
reveal. 

Ibsen was 
eight years old 
when his father, 
then a merchant 
in the little 
town of Skien, 
followed his 

seafaring ancestor 

in making ship- 

wreck, but now 

only of his fort- 

unes, A quiet pov- 
erty succeeded to the comparative affluence in which the family had 
lived, and the boy grew up to a life of struggle. He had a taste for paint- 
ing, and some thoughts of becoming an architect; but the Fates took 
him and made him a druggist’s clerk in the neighboring Grimstad. In 
the midst of this peaceful, narrow, provincial society he passed the 
formative years from sixteen to twenty-one, making caricatures and epi- 
grams out of the little world which was all he knew. In his spare mo- 
ments he was preparing himself for the University, and making his first 
essays in verse, inspired by the great year of 1848. Even at Grimstad 
enthusiasm was in the air, and Ibsen drank it in greedily. He found in 
his Cicero and his Sallust the elements of a drama of subversive ten- 
dency, whose hero was Catiline depicted as the saviour of Rome. No 
one could be found to print it ; so the youth deprived himself almost 
of necessities, and, with some aid from a sympathizing friend, became 
his own publisher. But the world had other things to think about, and 
barely thirty copies of ‘‘ Catiline ’’ were sold. 

In 1850, already at Christiania as a student, he tried his hand at a 
one-act drama in verse, this time finding his hero among the Vikings. 
It had three performances and was well received by the critics, but 
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DR. IBSEN AT THIRTY 
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made little impression upon the wider public. It was at this time that, 
with his fellow-student Bjérnson, he took part in a demonstration on 
behalf of the radical Harring, just then banished for his revolutionary 
writings. Fired by liberal ideas, he founded a periodical under the 
sufficiently inclusive title of ‘‘Man,’’ to which he contributed a good deal 
of not very enthusiastically-received poetry and a dramatic piece, “‘ St. 
John’s Eve,’’ which was acted at Bergen before a disapproving audience. 

Ibsen was dangerously near the depths of penury when in 1852 Ole 
Bull came to him to offer him the management of a new theatre he had 
just opened in Bergen. The five years of his tenure of this position 
have their interest in the revelations they make of his efforts to fall in 
with the popular taste for glittering romanticism; the art of the later 
Ibsen is already visible in the productions of this period, based chiefly 
upon medieval traditions, but his soul is not in the work. In 1857 he 
was not sorry to leave Bergen for the Scandinavian Theatre, Chris- 
tiania, and only returned in the following year to marry the maiden so 
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From Le Monde Moderne 
DR. IBSEN IN HIS STUDY 
often glorified in his verses, Suzanne Thoresen, the daughter of a 
Lutheran minister. During his stay in the capital, he wrote ‘‘ The 
Comedy of Love ’’ (1862) and a powerful tragedy, ‘‘ The Pretenders ”’ 
(1863), an echo, as it were, of his first historical drama. The theatre 
closed its doors in. 1863, and poverty brought back its familiar com- 
panionship. The press was uniformly hostile to Ibsen; and, to crown 
all, his stirring appeals to his countrymen to come to the aid of their 
Danish kin against the power of Prussia were received with a dis- 
heartening coldness. 
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He left Norway in deep chagrin, not to return to it until, ten years 
later, he could come back to universal acclamations. This was a 
period of wandering. It was in Rome that he made his longest stay; 
and it was there that he wrote ‘‘ Brand ’’ (1866), personifying in his 
priest the ideal of renunciation, and ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ (1867), inspired by 





Le Monde Moderne 


DR. IBSEN AT THE CAFE WINDOW 


the society from whose narrow bounds he had escaped. His genius was 
turning more and more toward the solution of social problems, while 
his style became more distinctively national, freeing itself from the in- 
fluence of the Danish school. Not much later came the “ Pillars of 
Society ’’ and ‘‘ The Doll’s House ’’ (1870), which lashed man, the hus- 
band, in his social relations with an unsparing hand. 

Some years then passed without notable production, until “ Ghosts” 
called the sturdy fighter again into the breach. Long prohibited both 
at Stockholm and at Berlin, it owed its first welcome to the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, who had it played at Weimar, inviting the author to a seat in 
his own box; and Germany bowed respectfully. The next work, “‘ An 
Enemy of the People,”’ was a brilliant rejoinder to Norwegian attacks. 
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But we are getting now to the period where the names have become 
almost literary commonplaces, ending with that ‘‘ John Gabriel Bork- 
man’”’ which was so seriously produced in New York not long ago. 
Instead of attempting any detail in,regard to these much discussed 
plays, it will fall in more with the purpose of the present writing to add 
a brief picture of Ibsen’s present surroundings, which we owe, with 
many of the facts in this article, to Le Monde Moderne of Paris. 

It is only within the past few years that Ibsen, wearying of his 
nomadic life, has settled down at Christiania, triumphing over the 
painful memories of his youth. His house, situated in the fashionable 
quarter, is full of the evidences of good taste; and the walls of his 
workroom are hung with good canvases, mostly of the Renaissance 
period—many of them picked up in Rome. 

Precisely at noon every day, the dramatist leaves his house and 
walks with a measured and dignified step to his favorite caf¢, where a 
table is always reserved for him. He gives his accustomed order, 
looks through the papers to take account of any references to himself, 
—and nowadays he reads little else,—bows to the usual circle of ad- 
mirers, Norwegian and foreign, and at the regular hour leaves the 
place. Such is the peaceful and ordered life of the septuagenarian— 
a strange contrast to the Sturm und Drang which must seem so far off 
to the Ibsen of to-day. A. I. pu P. CoLEMAN, 


The Real Cyrano de Bergerac 


THE popularity of Mr. Edmond Rostand’s brilliant play, at once 
the most lyrical and the most scenic of modern dramas, has given zest 
on both sides of the Atlantic to the inquiry into the career and charac- 
ter of the real Cyrano de Bergerac. In fact, a few months ago, Zhe 
Fortnightly brought out an article by Mr. Joseph Knight, bearing the 
very title under which I am writing. I believe, however, that I can 
give an account from a somewhat different point of view than that 
furnished the British monthly by this excellent writer. 

Scholar, wit, satirist, dramatist, duellist, soldier, student under 
Gassendi, predecessor of Moliére and of Swift and Voltaire, sole de- 
fender of Mazarin against the pamphleteers of the day, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac was a man of mark in his time. The age of Louis XIII’s later 
days and of Louis XIV’s minority had no brighter star until that of 
Moliére climbed the skies, and Moliére’s greatness was not evident 
during the lifetime of his brilliant friend and schoolmate. Before 
Bergerac’s retirement from the army, however, he was in character 
and conduct the very type from which the elder Dumas drew his gas- 
conading heroes, the immortal Mousquetaires. The Fortnightly writer 
denies that he was a Gascon; but this contention is hardly borne out 
by the facts, Although born in Paris, he was certainly in blood, by 
rearing, and in temperament a genuine Gascon. 
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Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac was born in Paris in the parish of 
Saint Sauveur early in the year 1619. His father was Abel de Cyrano, 
Seigneur de Mauviéres; his mother, Espérance Bellanger. The lad 
was brought up, however, in the country near Bergerac in Périgord, 
where he attend- 
ed the school of 
-the parish priest, 
one Kostginger, 
a dominie as pe- 
dantic as the 
schoolmasters in 
Shakespeare. 
One of his school- 
fellows, Henri 
Lebret, . became 
deeply attached 
to him, and after- 
ward published 
his works and 
wrote that sketch 
of his career to 
which all subse- 
quent biograph- 
ers have been 
mainly indebted. 

Aristotelian 
"| logic was the 
sc chief study 
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training were 
among the first 
objects of Cyra- 
no’s scorn and 
scathing ridicule. He rebelled also, even in his boyhood, against the 
slavish attitude assumed by the students of that age toward the ideas 
of Greek and Roman writers. Eager to attain knowledge, he implored 
that he might be sent to the College of Beauvais in Paris. His father 
sent him up accordingly, trusting him alone amid the dangers of the 
capital. The learning, however, which he found there was that of 
the Principal Grangier, whom under a slight change of name he after- 
wards ridiculed in his comedy of ‘‘ Le Pedant Joué.’’ 

Not finding the intellectual life he had so greatly desired, he plunged 
into the excitements congenial to a youth of nineteen, boiling over with 
high spirits and already confident in his physical strength and his 
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speedily acquired skill in fence. His friend Lebret was already a 
member of M. Carbon Castel-jaloux’s company of the King’s Body 
Guards; and he easily persuaded Bergerac to join the same corps of 
redoubtable Gascons. Young Cyrano was soon honored by his com- 
rades with the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Demon of Courage.’’ Duels were 
the common amusement of these young soldiers; and it was then the 
custom for the seconds to assist actively in the combat of their princi- 
pals. It was natural, therefore, for every man who had an affair of 
honor on hand to look out for.a second of strength, activity, and in- 
trepid valor. Bergerac was just such a swordsman, and Bergerac was 
always ready to stand by a friend. But it is the testimony of his 
staunch friend Lebret that, though he at one time had duelling appoint- 
ments for almost every day in the year, Bergerac never once engaged 
in the duello on account of any quarrel of his own. This must have 
been due either to his being so formidable an antagonist or because of 
his amiable disposition—perhaps to both. 

Yet, in spite of these bloody adventures, Cyrano was not wholly 
remiss in his studies. As a fellow-pupil of Moliére, he attended the 
classes of Jaques Rohault, a scholar of quite a different type from 
Principal Grangier. His passion at this time was for philosophy. He 
studied enthusiastically the writings of Descartes, and highly approved 
that philosopher's great principle that no old dictum is to rule out an 
argument, but that proof must accompany every assertion. VVudlius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri, ‘‘ Given to swear by the words of no 
master,’’ * the line quoted by Lebret to describe his friend’s intellect- 
ual character, was assurance that he would strongly second Descartes 
in this contention. 

But it was not only to philosophical thought of the freshest kind 
that he devoted himself at thistime. His fondness for poetry was such 
that M. Rostand has not gone far wrong in founding upon it his con- 
ception of his hero as a writer of impassioned verse. Lebret testifies 
that he has seen him surrounded by the wild uproar of the guard-room 
and the loud swearing of his fellow troopers, yet inditing an elegy as 
serenely as if he were alone in a cabinet, with nota murmurnear. He 
began, like so many young poets, especially in that age, with heroic 
verse, and soon produced a five-act tragedy, ‘‘ La Mort d’Agrippine.’’ 
He had a great fondness for the stage, but, along with it, much of the 
haughty contempt for the players which was characteristic of the young 
gallants of those days. A story is told of him, which shows vividly the 
latter trait in his character. Having for some unknown reason con- 
ceived wrath against the comedian Monfleury, he sentenced him to a 
month’s banishment from the stage. Monfleury slighted the mandate 
and appeared in spite of the prohibition. Bergerac, who was in the 


* Or, as Pope puts it: 
“* Sworn to no master of no sect am I, 
As drives the storm, at any house I knock, 
And house with Montaigne now, and now with Locke.” 
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pit, rose when he came on and called out to him: “ Off, sir, off ! if 
you don’t wish to be pounded.’’ Monfleury made his exit at once. 
He was a fat man; and Bergerac, accounting to his comrades for the 
actor’s presumption in attempting to disregard his edict, said: ‘‘ The 
rascal! Because he is so big around that you can’t thrash the whole of 
him in a day, he gives himself airs of defiance! ”’ 

But Bergerac was no mere bully of the duelling-ground. He fought 
in the king’s war with great credit to himself. At the siege of Mous- 
son in the Ardennes, where he and his fellow guardsmen were keeping 
out the Germans, a sortie of the garrison brought him a musket-ball 
through the body. At the siege of Arras, the year following—he was 
just twenty-one,—he received a sword-thrust in his throat. 

These wounds, which caused him great suffering, put an end to his 
military career. He now determined to devote himself to literary pur- 
suits. It was evident, however, that in that age no amount of genius 
could enable one engaged in the literary field to dispense with a 
patron. As a soldier, Bergerac had preferred to rely on his own 
strong arm, and had turned away from the proffers made him by the 
Maréchal de Gassion. His friends convinced him that, as a writer, he 
could not afford to be so proud. To the Duc d’Arpajon, then, he 
dedicated the first-fruits of his pen—his tragedy, his comedy, and a few 
letters. The Duke lodged him in the Hétel du Marais. Some 
time before this, however, and indeed shortly after his withdrawal 
from the army, he attended the lectures of Gassendi. The famous 
traveller, Bernier, and the great Moliére, were also pupils of Gassendi 
at this time. In his satirical writings, produced much later, Bergerac 
shows abundant traces of his interest in the master’s teachings. 

The interest excited by M. Rostand’s revival of the man as a strik- 
ing character for the stage is reason enough for a description of his 
personal appearance. There are in existence four portraits of him, as 
well as Lebret’s account of his characteristic features. Judging from 
these, he was a handsome man, with fine eyes, a commanding nose, 
long hair, a thin, short moustache, and clean-shaven cheeks and chin. 
It is this brave nose of his—Napoleon would have made a marshal of 
him for it—which M. Rostand in the play exaggerates and travesties. 
Bergerac thought well of his nose, and in his story of the people of the 
moon states that they do not allow a small or flat nose to be perpetuated. 

The cause of his death is to this day somewhat of a mystery. Re- 
turning to his lodgings in the Hétel du Marais one night, he was badly 
bruised by a log of wood falling on his head, whether by accident or by 
the design of his enemies is uncertain. He lingered long, the fever 
caused by his injuries so prostrating him that after some fourteen 
months’ illness he died, in September, 1655, at the early age of 
thirty-six. 

CHARLES WoopwarpD Hutson. 
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‘Trelawny of the Wells”’ 


IT is a curious fact that this ‘‘ original comedietta’’ by Mr. A. W. Pin- 
ero, with which Mr. Daniel Frohman opened his regular season at the 
Lyceum Theatre, met with more instant appreciation in this city than it 
didin London. At all events this is true so far as the critical comments 
in the daily press are concerned. In London there was a disposition 
in some quarters to resent what was described as a libel upon both the 
social groups represented, and doubtless there is a dash of caricature 
in two or three of the individual studies, but there is reason to believe 
that this was accentuated somewhat unduly by some of the performers, 
partly with the connivance of Mr. Pinero himself, who, in his farcical 
mood, is rather apt to lay on his colors a little too thickly. Perhaps he 
showed some consciousness of this when he insisted upon calling the 
piece a ‘‘ comedietta.’’ But these defects are only occasional and do 
not affect the general quality of the piece, which is light comedy of a 
high order, dealing humorously, but on the whole veraciously, with 
types belonging to a particular period, thus possessing a certain his- 
torical as well as theatrical and literary value, and abounding in wit, 
keen observation, and human interest. Moreover it is, in its concep- 
tion and execution, a really fresh and original work, constructed upon 
a novel plan, and so independent of contemporaneous fashions that it 
will be no more out of date a generation hence than it is to-day. The 
only obstacle in the way- of its revival in the future would be the lack 
of actors capable of comprehending its spirit. That it will have a 
permanent place in dramatic libraries is certain. 

At all events Mr. Pinero cannot be justly accused of partiality in 
the distribution of his ridicule. If his theatrical folk, who, it must be 
remembered, belong to a specific class, are depicted in an unflattering 
light, as shallow, egotistic, jealous, and rather vulgar persons, the non- 
theatrical folk, with whom they are contrasted, fare no better at his 
hands; their narrowness, silliness, and bigotry being set forth in the 
most uncompromising way. In respect of the ordinary human virtues, 
the players have much the best of it. The action is laid in the early 
sixties, just about the time when the old artificial style of the Kembles, 
Macready, and the rest was dying out for lack of inspired interpret- 
ers, nothing remaining of it except its most objectionable mannerisms, 
and when the star of Tom Robertson, the herald of the new school of 
realistic comedy, was about to appear above the horizon. It is gener- 
ally understood that Robertson himself is typified in Tom Wrench of 
the Bagnigge Wells Theatre, and that Avonia Bunn is but a synonym 
for Marie Wilton. Other identifications have been made, or guessed 
at, in the little group of stock actors so artfully and naturally assembled 
in the Clerkenwell lodging-house to celebrate the engagement of the 
fair Rose with the grandson of the Vice-Chancellor, but they are of no 
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importance, at all events upon this side of the Atlantic, where the 
originals are unknown. The supposition, however, that Mr. Pinero 
had in his mind the members of Mr. Phelps's famous company at Sad- 
ler’s Wells is clearly unjustifiable. That organization is held in the 
highest honor by all students of the modern British stage. 

Of the four acts the first is, perhaps, on the whole, the best, while 
the fourth is the most original. It would be difficult to find in the 
whole range of modern comedy anything more amusing or more ingen- 
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ious than the opening scene of the supper party in the lodgings of the 
Telfers. In spite of a light touch of burlesque here and there it is, in 
the main, a sufficiently faithful representation of second- or third-rate 
theatrical life in a very barren epoch of stage history. The Lyceum 
players entered into the spirit of the scene with admirable zest. Mr. 
George C. Boniface and Mrs. Walcot played the Telfers with great 
skill and discretion, Mr. Charles W. Butler was excellent as the low 
comedian, Mr. Courtleigh did very well as the envious leading man, 
and Miss Hilda Spong, as the soubrette, repeated the triumph which 
she won in the part in London. If she can do other things as well she 
will be a great acquisition to the New York stage. Miss Mary Man- 
nering had little to do in the first act except to look charming, a feat 
which she accomplished easily enough. Her opportunity came later 
on, in the second act, when she had to rebel against the tyranny of the 
old Vice-Chancellor and proclaim her independence, which she did 
with a fine burst of womanly indignation. 

There can be little doubt that the second act is the least satisfactory 
of the four. In it Mr. Pinero has given rather too free a rein to his 
whimsical imagination. The irruption of the half-drowned actors into 
the Cavendish Square drawing-room is a very comic notion, and is not 
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impossible in itself, but is, to say the least, unlikely, when the position 
of Rose, the character of the Chancellor, and all the attendant circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. At all events it is not probable 
that, finding themselves in a place of unaccustomed luxury, they would 
conduct themselves as if in a pot-house. The savagery of the Chan- 
cellor, too, is overdrawn, and, moreover, is scarcely in keeping with 
his subsequent action. On the first night that excellent actor, Mr. 
Charles Walcot, in obedience, it is said, to the instructions of Mr. 
Pinero himself, emphasized this savage temper with all the resources at 
his command, using the very expedients of that old school of acting 
which the professors of the new, among whom Mr. Pinero is a leader, 
affect to despise. Old Telfer, for instance, says contemptuously of 
Wrench’s comedy that it has not a line one can “‘ dig his teeth into.”’ 
In this sense, in the earlier representations Mr. Walcot used his teeth 
most conscientiously, but since then his wrath has been modified with 
beneficial results. 

The third and fourth acts are happily free from extravagances of 
this kind. The Irish stage-manager in the rehearsal scene, which 
brings the play to so original an ending, is a trifle lurid, but for this 
the zeal of the actor is more to blame than the author. His exuber- 
ance, however, detracts nothing from the ingenuity of the construction, 
the general interest of the proceedings, or the fine effect of that pathetic 
incident of the broken-down old actors, like Othello, finding their 
occupation gone. The final situation is, perhaps, rather vague— 
makes too heavy a draft upon the imagination for the average audience, 
—but the line upon which the curtain falls, ‘‘ Let us proceed with the 
rehearsal,’’ is full of pregnant suggestion, and aptly summarizes the 
deeper meaning of the play, that the fashion of to-day is not the fashion 
of to-morrow, that all the world ’s a stage, and that the law of life is one 
of perpetual change and development. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the object of the piece is to 
promote any such philosophical reflection as this. The primary object 
of it is entertainment, which it provides in most liberal measure, and 
the distinctive merit of it is that the entertainment is not only light but 
intellectual. In every way it is a most welcome addition to the reper- 
tory of the modern stage. In closing this notice, the good work of Mr. 
E. J. Morgan as the struggling young playwright, and of Mrs. Whiffen 
as a lodging-house keeper, must not be forgotten. 


Julia Arthur 


One of the tritest reflections upon actors is that they are, as a rule, 
most eager to play the characters for which they are least fitted by 
temperament and capacity. The remark, perhaps, is not so universal 
in its application as is commonly supposed, having its origin, possibly, 
in the fact that so many actors are obvious misfits in the parts which 
they are assuming for the moment, but everybody can quote cases in 
point. Dion Boucicault, for instance, believed that he could act Louis 
XI. It is plain that if there were no ambition of this kind there would 
be very little versatility, and that, within certain limits, the disposition 
to strike out into new fields of art ought to be encouraged, but, on the 
other hand, there are players so specially endowed by nature for imper- 
sonations of a particular nature, including in themselves a very wide 
range of moods for interpretation, that it seems a pity when they stray 
from the paths so clearly marked out for them. 

To this class of actors Miss Julia Arthur belongs. In stature, 
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feature, voice, temperament, and ability she is equipped, in an uncom- 

mon degree, for the portrayal of parts of a tragic, melodramatic, or 

romantic type, while she is less adapted, although by no means abso- 

lutely disqualified, for triumphs in parts of simple sentiment or of 

fanciful or poetic comedy. She is too clever a young woman to fail 

outright even in these, but it is in 

sterner stuff that she has found and 

will find her best opportunities. 

This view is sustained by her re- 

cent experiments with Parthenia 

and Rosalind in Wallack’s The- 

atre. In the former character she 

won a certain amount of popular 

sympathy by her rare beauty, her 

manifest intelligence, her impres- 

sive delivery of those more spirited 

passages in which she might be 

expected to excel, and by her in- 

finite superiority to the great ma- 

jority of her associates, but she 

i} did not vitalize the sentimental 

} and artificial heroine as did Mary 

| Anderson, an actress of much nar- 

| rower capacity, who succeeded 

! not only in spite of her limitations, 

but because of them. In Rosalind, 

hm) again, notwithstanding her lovely 

‘@| presence and her spirited raillery 

‘Wj of Orlando in the wooing scenes 

in the forest, her success was only 

/ moderate. It is scarcely too much 

| to say that the more subtile, poetic, 

| and exquisitely feminine element 

/ of the character eluded her al- 

together. This was particularly 

| oe i) the case in the first act, where her 

Photo. by Thors performance was almost listless. 

MISS JULIA ARTHUR AS MERCEDES She even failed to see the oppor- 

tunity offered to her in Rosalind’s 

fine reply to the usurping Duke. It is not necessary to go into details, 

nor would anything be gained by close analysis. Her performance 

was never ridiculous, but it never rose much above the level of respect- 

able mediocrity, and was lacking in imagination, in brilliancy, and in 
variety and delicacy of expression. 

She would not occupy her present position, if she had never done 
better work than this. It is on characters calling for the display of the 
more vivid emotions that she must depend for increase of fame. ‘‘A 
Lady of Quality ’’ is not in any sense a great play, but her dashing, 
bold, and picturesque enactment of the heroine is admirable romantic 
melodrama. Still better is her Mercedes, in which she first attracted 
general attention in New York five years ago. Mr. Aldrich’s play is 
a work of the rarest merit, romantic in spirit, realistic in treatment, 
admirably made and written, and rising at the end to the height of 
veritable tragedy. It would be difficult to conceive of a more desperate 
situation than that of the Spanish girl, who poisons herself and her 
infant in order to secure the death of the French invaders, and finds, 
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when too late, that she has involved her lover, whom she had wrongly 
supposed false, in the common destruction. In this part, for which 
she is eminently fitted by nature, Miss Arthur finds full scope for her 
emotional resources, and her interpretation of it is truthful, vivid, and 
at times powerful. This impersonation ought to create a star in this 
new era of romanticism. 


«The Merchant of Venice ’”’ 


A SHAKESPEARIAN revival in Daly’s Theatre must always be ac- 
counted among the notable events of any dramatic season. In the case 
of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ with which Mr. Daly opened his regu- 
lar winter campaign, the general interest was even greater than usual: 
first, because he had not undertaken the production of the piece before, 
and secondly, because Miss Ada Rehan was to make her first appearance 
in the character of Portia. Playgoers have learned to look for distinc- 
tive qualities in all of Mr. Daly’s representations, a certain boldness 
and independence of treatment, a skilful adaptation of means to ends, 
fertility of invention in the matter of supplementary details, and luxuri- 
ance of color in scenery and costumes. There was naturally much 
curiosity to see how far he would succeed in surmounting the obvious 
difficulties in the training of a company comparatively new to this kind 
of work, and in challenging comparison with the famous performance 
of the London Lyceum players, which established the highest standard 
known to this generation. 

In the assured popularity and undisputed abilities of Miss Rehan 
he has, of course, a tower of strength, and his forces, sadly weakened 
as they have been of late by death and desertion, still include a group 
of trustworthy veterans. A large proportion of them, however, are 
novices with little or no experience in the interpretation of the higher 
drama, whose present efficiency depends almost entirely upon the 
amount and quality of the special drilling to which they are subjected. 
When these facts are taken into consideration, the representation was 
highly creditable for general smoothness and intelligence, and furnished 
remarkable evidence of the eminent capacity of Mr. Daly as an instruc- 
tor and director. It is safe to say that no other permanent theatrical 
organization in this country could do better or so well. Of course 
there were weak spots in the cast—that was inevitable; but the defects 
were seldom glaring, and were due in the main to lack of executive 
power, not of comprehension. As might have been foreseen, there were 
faults of enunciation and emphasis in the delivery of the text. Few 
of the younger school of actors are versed in the art of clear, fluent, 
expressive, and melodious speech. Again, in the case of several of 
the minor performers, there was a lack of that easy and graceful car- 
riage and freedom of movement, which is so important in the poetic 
and romantic drama, but which can be acquired only by long and 
arduous practice. 

It would be ungracious, however, to dwell persistently upon the 
occasional absence of the finer niceties of finish in a work of so much 
solid achievement. As a body, the company acted with discernment 
‘and sincerity of purpose, and furnished a succession of stage pictures 
not unworthy of the rich framework provided for them. Concerning 
the Portia of Miss Rehan, which was, of course, the centre of attrac- 
tion, there is room for difference of opinion. It is invested, of course, 
with all the potent personal charm of the actress, and enriched with 
the innumerable devices of ripe theatrical skill. It has animation, 
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archness, humor, tenderness, and brilliancy, and, beyond all question, 
is effective, in a theatrical sense, in an extraordinary degree. Not a 
few of the critics have pronounced it the best of her Shakespearian 
impersonations. In the theatre it has received the tribute of enthusi- 
astic applause from crowded audiences. That it is in many respects 
an admirable performance no competent observer will deny. It would 
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have been strange, indeed, if Miss Rehan had encountered failure in a 
character in which so many inferior performers have avoided it. As 
a matter of fact, considered in the light of an exhibition of dramatic 
skill, of varied resources employed to bring each trait of the character 
into effective relief, her Portia was at least equal to that of the best of 
her predecessors. It was indeed this very technical excellence, para- 
doxical as it may seem at first sight, that prevented it from being wholly 
satisfactory. The spirit suffered in consequence of the extreme care 
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lavished upon the form. Excessive elaboration sometimes conveyed 
the impression of artificiality—as, for instance, in the opening scene 
with Nerissa. In the casket scene she acted admirably, and her little 
love passages with Bassanio were charming, full of frank and tender 
devotion. 

As to her management of the famous trial scene a good deal depends 
upon the interpretation of the text. She acts as if Portia were as appre- 
hensive on Antonio's account as any of his friends up to the moment 
when she reads the bond. This view can scarcely be reconciled with 
her declaration to the Duke that she was ‘‘ informed thoroughly of the 
cause.’’ It would afford an opportunity (of which she did not avail 
herself greatly) for a triumphant and telling outburst at the words, 
‘* Tarry a moment, there is something else,’’ but this would be in the 
nature of melodrama, and the theatrical advantage gained by it would 
not compensate for the loss of dignity. The ordinary reading, which 
implies that Portia is perfectly forearmed against all possible contin- 
gencies, and simply, so to speak, gives Shylock rope enough wherewith 
to hang himself, has the authority of immemorial usage, and is in every 
way preferable. If there had been any doubt as to the issue of the 
trial, Portia never would have gone into court. It may be admitted 
that Miss Rehan makes more “‘ points’’ in the trial scene than any other 
remembered Portia, and makes them well, but, in the making of them, 
she seems to bring Portia down to a rather lower level, and the whole 
scene loses something of its elevation. That her impersonation will 
be very popular for many seasons to come is practically certain. Her 
performance has many of the qualities which command success, but as 
a poetic ideal it will not obliterate the memory of Ellen Terry. 


William H. Crane 


Mr. WitutaM H. Crane has so large a public following that it is 
impossible to leave his performances altogether without record, although 
they resemble one another so closely that it is difficult to say much that 
is new about them. ‘He appears in different disguises and circum- 
stances, and under various aliases, but the personage which he repre- 
sents is essentially the same. This remark applies to both the new 
plays which he has presented this season in the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
In Mr. Presbrey’s ‘‘ Worth a Million,’’ which had a very brief and 
undistinguished career, he was a millionaire, while in ‘‘ The Head of 
the Family ’’ he was an alleged ‘‘ professor,’’ but in both he was the 
same good, easy-going, chuckling busybody miraculously transformed 
at the critical moment into the clear-headed, prompt, and resolute 
man-of-action. It should be said, however, that he finds a much 
better opportunity in the latter piece, which Messrs. Fitch and Dietrich- 
stein have made out of the ‘‘ Hasemann’s Daughters ’’ of ‘‘ L’ Arronge,”’ 
than in the former. Not that the adaptation is altogether a happy one, 
for it is full of all kinds of absurdities and contradictions, the result of 
trying to make a blend of German and American ideals; but it is smartly 
written in places—not brilliantly or wittily but with a certain pert 
vivacity and snap—and has several effective situations, comical, melo- 
dramatic, and semi-serious. In the farcical parts Mr. Crane is very 
amusing, as he almost always is, and in the graver episodes he plays 
with a simple directness and an unaffected pathos, with a touch of 
passion here and there, which are admirable, worthy, indeed, of a much 
better work. Some time has passed since he has been seen to so 
much advantage. 





MR. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson and his Art 


’ 


It is fair to say that nine tenths of our artists in black and white 
begin their practical careers in an almost identical manner—in the 
outer office of a publishing house, a portfolio under their arm, an empty 
purse in their pocket, and a pair of sea legs their only support. They 
usually have just enough to pay their transportation from the dock to 
the publishers, because they have been abroad “‘ getting art,’’ and have 
returned only when the last sou of their patrimony has vanished, or 
because the aunt and patron in the little Western town has forever put 
down her foot. They have returned, after years of less or greater toil 
in the ateliers of Paris, Munich, and Florence, with a composite idea of 
art in which the youthful thoughts that had first suggested ‘‘ our draw- 
ing academy at home’’ hold but small space. Incidentally, while 
waiting to complete their che/-d’euvre, they have a few trifling sketches 
of types, etc., which they would be willing to dispense with for a con- 
sideration. 

If we are to believe his many biographers, Charles Dana Gibson 
began his artistic career in a different manner. It.is true he visited a 
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publisher with the idea of disposing of his work, but the work was only 
a comic sketch of a dog, and showed no effects of foreign travel what- 
ever. He had not returned from abroad, but had just run down for 
the day from Flushing 
to see if his sketch 
had any worth. 

He came to his 
life’s work from a 
clean, country home; 
his capital—good 
health, a tremendous 
capacity for work, and 
an invaluable igno- 
rance of the work of 
the modern Parisian 
and Viennese car- 
toonists. In addition 
to these virtues, there 
must have lain dor- 
mant somewhere in 
Mr. Gibson’s system 
the idea of a beautiful 
woman, because he 
began to draw her 
very early in his ca- 
reer, and it was she 
who years ago first 
attracted the atten- 
tion of the American 
people to his work, 
and it is she whom to- 
day we still love as 
either of the Misses Copyright 1898 Life Publishing Co. 
Pipp. MR. PIPP’S DAUGHTERS 

The years of drudgery and unrecognized genius were most pleasantly 
short in the case of Mr. Gibson. It is true his second lot of sketches 
was refused; no doubt he did some good things which were over- 
looked, and—perhaps, to balance these—some bad things for which 
he may have been overpaid. But this period, usually so long an one 
in the life of artists, was for him absurdly short. The characteristic 
signature of C. D. Gibson, with the long dashes between the initial 
letters, became the best known of any of our black-and-white artists 
while the author of it was still a boy. By this is not meant that Mr. 
Gibson was the best of our black-and-white artists. As a matter of 
fact, he was probably far from it; but his taste in art touched the 
popular chord. He was chosen the official chronicler, so far as illus- 
trations went, of the doings of smart society. We must admit that 
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Americans, and the good people of most nations as well, share the 
young lady’s feelings in ‘‘ The Runaway Girl ’’ who has such a strong 
regard for ‘‘ High Society.’’ It matters little whether they are of it, 
or above it, or beneath it; it is unquestionably this one clique whose 
doings are forever interesting to the masses, and it is a curious fact 
that no class of people has had so few worthy chroniclers either of pen 
or pencil. How many novelists or short-story writers have we to-day 
who can depict ‘‘ smart society ’’ (an unpleasant but necessary expres- 
sion) as it really exists? Who else did it in black and white amongst 
English artists during Du Maurier’s life, and who has done it since his 
death ? It is coming too near home to name the men who have suc- 
ceeded here; besides, it is a question about which there exists a great 
difference of opinion. 

I think, however, it is fair to say that Mr. Gibson, as a depicter of 
the foibles of this set of society, has for a number of years been ranked 
quite alone, far in advance of his fellow-workers. At the outset of his 
career his position was a most unusual, and in some ways perhaps a not 
altogether enviable one. At the very beginning his drawings became 
a feature of our periodicals; his work was looked for, and there is no 
master so difficult to serve or please as the great public who read 
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periodicals, Fortunately, to offset his youth, he was a keen observer 
of people, and had a quick insight into character and a rare taste for 
picking out the characteristics which could be transferred to paper. 
Always a believer in experience as the most valuable of teachers, he 
toiled on, accomplishing a tremendous amount of work. There must 
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have been moments when he would have almost courted a little less 
fame. He had many experiments to make, but the search-light of an 
acquired success was always upon him—the public who had patted him 
on the back was forever looking over his shoulder down on his easel to 
see that he did not play their judgment false. There was no incognito, 
no unsigned bait for their approval; the stroke of his pen was known 
throughout the land, and as his technique and mind developed and 
matured with hard work and experience, it was necessary to lay his 
new ideas coldly before them for their judgment. Almost since the 
days of his first work, the audience has always been before him, and 
he has had to change his scenes with the curtain raised. 

For several years his work, save in the lengthy strides he made in his 
technique, varied but little. He played on the simplest chords, and 
those which would naturally appeal to a young American,—simple love 
stories, and a strong protest against marriages for money and inter- 
national alliances between foreign titles and American heiresses. To 
be sure, his women were becoming constantly more lovely to look upon 
and better gowned, and his men much finer specimens of the gentle- 
man and athlete, but certainly their doings for several years showed no 
great variations. During this time he created a few types which he 
made all his own, particularly ‘‘ the Bishop,’’ and that fine type of 
womanhood, the Gibson girl. 

It is very hard to say anything new about this young woman; she 
has been so much discussed and written of. In his earlier days, it is 
true that the artist drew much from one model, using certain variations, 
and I presume it was this type whom the public christened the Gibson 
girl. Since then Gibson has had many models of this and many other 
countries, and in each type one can always find something fresh—some- 
thing very fine and always womanly, .something that must needs 
breathe the fine ideals of the artist. She is still called the Gibson 
girl, but how much she has changed and how different she is if we but 
study her carefully!’ The charm of Anthony Hope’s Rassendyll in his 
‘* Prisoner of Zenda ’’ was that he was more than a hero doing brave 
deeds; he was a hero in knickerbockers, who smoked his brier and 
knew his Savoy restaurant, and so every man who read of Rassendyll 
or saw him on the stage secretly, perhaps unconsciously, imagined 
himself doing the same fine things that he was reading of or seeing 
enacted on the stage. And so I believe that every woman and every 
man who look on the fair, fine women of Gibson imagine that they see 
a possibility for themselves, or their wives or sweethearts. But, like 
Hope’s hero, they are in fact not possibilities, they are only made so 
by the infinite art of the artist. The Gibson girl does not exist in real 
life; she is a finer thing than mere clay; she is at best an example, a 
forlorn hope for the dressmaker to hang her dresses on, and the hat- 
maker and the hair-dresser to strive after as best they may. 

In the fall of 1893, Gibson, strong in the love of his own country- 
men, sought new fields of conquest. In a little house in the Latin 
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Quarter of Paris he studied French types and French artists. It was 
a most important experience, for it unquestionably had more effect on 
his work than any of his later travels. Almost the first of his sketches 
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Courtesy of Shame, Chas, Scribner’s Sons (Copyright 1897, by Charles a Sons) 
MR. PHIL MAY 
(Drawn from life) 
to reach this country showed the effect of the French school of black- 
and-white artists. He gradually drew away from his fine-line drawing, 
and told his story in a few bold strokes where he would formerly have 
used an hundred. The change may have been due altogether to an 
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appreciation and a more intimate knowledge of the French artists and 
their work, or it is possible that the enthusiasm with which he was 
received as a master of his art in Paris may have inspired him to strike 


Copyright 1898, by R. H. Russell 
A STUDY 

out in bolder methods than he had yet employed. After all, to find 
oneself famous so far from home is at least liable to beget confidence. 
There were many of his admirers in this country who objected to the 
change; but it was only because it was a change, a great fault always 
in a public performer—that is to say, in the eyes of the public. It was 
only necessary to compare his Paris work with that which he had done 
the year previous in America, and the advance was apparent at a 
glance. He had learned to make one line tell as Kipling does an 
adjective. 

His success in Paris was repeated a year later in London, perhaps 
to even a greater extent, and he was placed in the British estimation 
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and admiration at the right hand of their own Du Maurier, and that is 
not an easy thing for an Englishman to do, because he is very proud 
of his own. While in England Gibson did a great deal of illustrating, 
in addition to his London types, and in fact for three years he practi- 
cally divided his time between travelling and illustrating, and doing 
very little in his old line of social cartoons. But quite recently he has 
returned to his old love. His work has been as experimental and far- 
reaching as his journeys—some of both have proved distinct successes 
and there have been no failures. He has returned to settle in his own 
country with the affection of his people but strengthened by the laurels 
he has won afield. He has’swung about a broad circle to the starting- 
point of his first success, a point at which he was easily master years 
ago. He returns to it because it is the only work wherein he can show 
not only the strengthened technique, but the innate humor, the love of 
fair women and fine men, and the cruelly true understanding of frail 
humanity which is his. CHARLEs BELMONT Davis. 


An Artist of the Slums 


A woRTHY successor to Leech, Doyle, ‘‘ Phiz,’’ and Keene, Mr. 
Phil May is without a rival even among those in his peculiar field. 
Leech’s street children, compared with his, have a theatrical air about 
them. Cruikshank was too conscious of his mission as a moralist, 
Doyle was too fanciful; Keene too devoid of fancy. Those whom he re- 
sembles most are ‘‘ Phiz,’’ 
and, curiously enough, 
Whistler, who, though in 
no sense a Caricaturist, has, 
as everyone knows, found 
some of his most pictur- - 
esque subjects among the 
rag-shops and on the 
thronged thoroughfares of 
the East End of London. 
But where Whistler looks 
for a spot of color or an 
odd assemblage of lines, 
Phil May is in search of a 
joke. He seldom fails to 
find it; witness his view of 
‘* Petticoat Lane,’’ where, 
on the interesting occasion 
when he happened to be 
present, there was nothing 
for sale but a consignment of trousers, and the single Jewish female 
who would be a purchaser, turned away empty-handed but smiling 
from the grinning and excited crowd of men. 


From Phil May’s Sketch-Book 
Published by R. H. Russell. 





From Phil May’s Gutter-snipes 
Published by R. H. Russell. Copyright by the Leadenhall Press. 


From Phil May’s Gutter-snipes 
Published by R. H. Russell. Copyright by the Leadenhall Press. 
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In a short autobiography first printed in Zhe Sketch, our artist tells 
us that among his first efforts were some childish attempts at picturing 
the actors and actresses. who appeared at the theatre at Leeds, where 
he lived as a boy. At sixteen, he tempted fortune in London, and 





ARE THESE PORTRAITS ? 
From Phil May’s Sketch-Book 
Published by R. H. Russell. 


though he obtained work on a few newspapers, he was glad to go out 
to Australia in 1885, to join the staff of the Sydney Bulletin. Once, in 
London, he had been so hard set that he ‘ seriously contemplated 
burgling a coffee-stall.’” The providential presence of a policeman 
preserved him from this crime. After leaving Australia he appears to 
have studied painting in Paris, and, returning to England, to have 
tried to make his way as a painter; but the newspaper press and the 
comic delineation of London low life claimed him, and it was not long 
before he was regularly employed by the Daily Graphic and occasionally 
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by Punch, on whose staff he now holds the place made vacant by Du 
Maurier’s death. 

May is still young enough to take a sympathetic interest in the 
revels of the London street urchin, and it is in depicting these that he 
chiefly excels. The exhibition at Tooth’s, on Fifth Avenue, in Novem- 
ber and December, of the fifty drawings of the ‘‘ Gutter-snipe ’’ series 
has made his ability in this line known to a section of the American 
public; but the English comic journals are not much seen here, and 
most of THE CrITIC’s readers are probably unaware of the greatness . 
of his talent. The examples here reproduced, with the permission of 
his American publisher, Mr. R. H. Russell, may give some idea of his 
extreme cleverness and of his rollicking fun. It so happens that he 
really looks like a rejuvenated Punch, and his hobby, since he could 
afford one, has been horses; hence the humorous self-portrait made 
for the invitation card to the first American exhibition of his work is 
doubly appropriate. The other portrait, in top-coat and gaiters, is from 
a sketch in which he appears as asking permission to draw the likeness 
of a crusty old wood-chopper, and is told that though his name be May, 
this time he may n’t. The interest which our English cousins take in 
our prominent people is cleverly hit off in the skit about Mr. Edi- 
son and the Eddystone lighthouse. The portrait just mentioned, 
is taken from ‘‘ Phil May’s Sketch-Book,’’ a series of fifty cartoons 
published in 1897. The picture of ‘‘ Snowballing’’ is from ‘‘ Phil 
May’s Gutter-snipes,’’ published the year before. The latter collec- 
tion contains much of his best work. The English love of sport, which 


permeates even the slums, is shown in ‘‘ Rugby Rules,’’ a drawing in 
which a quartette of gamins are misusing an old door-mat for a foot- 
ball. Not even Hokusai’s designs have more extravagant action than 


” 


that of the ‘‘ Gutter Gymnasts,’’ who are turning cart-wheels for pen- 
nies, keeping up with a van-load of the ‘‘ working-class ’’ on a holiday. 
The glory of stilts, the excitement of ‘‘ Tip-cat,’’ in which it is always 
the unforeseen that happens, the combination of skill and hazard in 
‘* Bob-in-the-Cap,’’ the pride of the youthful genius who can whistle 
the last new tune, the perplexities of ‘‘ Hide and Seek,’’ where the very 
bricks of the wall grin at the stupid boy who cannot find his brother in 
the water-butt, are marvels of humorous observation and unfailing 
instinct for the essential line. But he does not altogether avoid the 
darker side of city life, as is evidenced by the tragi-comedy of ‘* Two 
Penn’orth,’’ and the police-court scene in which the witness for the 
defence proves an a/#di for his friend the prisoner by confessing that 
on the night in question ‘‘ me an’ ’im was doin’ a little job at the other 
end of London.’’ His artist acquaintances and the theatre furnish him 
with material for several amusing cartoons. 

Phil May’s drawings bring to an appropriate close a century of 


English caricature. 
RoGER RIORDAN. 
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The Portrait Show 


Tue exhibition of portraits in aid of the Orthopedic Hospital is, 
this time, something more than a “ social function,” for many of the 
pictures are excellent works of art, and they have been hung with some 
regard to their goodness as paintings. The incontestable superiority of 
some of our living American painters over certain of those fashionable 
foreigners, and even over some genuine “ old masters,” is thus brought 
out in a way which must strike even the superficial observer. Cer- 
tainly, Reynolds’s“ Strawberry Girl” is not without charm ; the replica 
or copy of Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy” now belonging, we see, to Mr. 
George B. Hearn, is a presentable piece of work, and even Hoppner’s 
“Dancing Girl” has movement and tone; but let them be com- 
pared for a moment with any. of Mr. Sargent’s portraits, with Whistler’s 
“ Girl in White,” Chase’s “ Portrait of Miss C »” or Mr. Alden Weir’s 
portrait of a young woman in a striped dress, and it will be seen 
that they lack character, dignity, and refinement. There are better 
examples of the old English school, several that hold their own with the 
best of the moderns—such as Sir Joshua’s “ Mrs. Knapp” and “ Lady 
Stanhope,” Romney’s “Mrs. Ralph Willett” and the “Lady with a 
Muff,” and Lawrence’s “ Portraits of Two Children ” ; but English col- 
lectors are not yet so hard pressed, owing to “the fall in the price 
of wheat,” as to part with many of the best specimens of their national 
school of painting. Still rarer are the desirable examples of the earlier 
Continental schools. We are happy to note that the single picture 
attributed to Rembrandt bears an interrogation mark after the name. 
It is not a Rembrandt; it is hardly even of the Dutch school; it is 
probably a copy by some Englishman, but how refreshing to find that 
the owner has his doubts and is honest enough to express them. 

The relegation to the corridor and to places high upon the walls of 
performances by M. Bonat and M. Carolus Duran, which do little 
credit to these distinguished gentlemen, is a thing to be glad of, espe- 
cially as no one.can say that foreigners have been treated unfairly. 
M. Boldini’s clearly evoked visions of hyperesthetic women and chil- 
dren are well placed, and so are Mr. Zorn’s “ Cigarette Girl” and 
his excellent portrait of Miss Susan White Hildreth, and, to come down 
to enumerate others, the life-like portraits of Mr. J. P. Morgan and 
Mr. Edward D. Adams by Mr. Frank Holl, and J. L. Gérome’s “ Mrs. 
Truax.” One painting of some importance is badly hung. It is Ros- 
setti’s intensely dramatic “ Italian Fortune-Teller.” 

We have remarked elsewhere on Mr. Sargent’s portrait of the late Mr. 
Calvin S. Brice. The painting of the head and hand is perhaps the high- 
water mark of the exhibition. But, asto color, Mr. Chase’s portrait of his 
daughter has no superior. It is a single full, sustained, and powerful 
note which makes the more labored compositions around it look tame 
and weak. Mr. Weir’s portrait, already referred to, is a delightfully 
quiet but living piece of work, of a quality of light and atmosphere 
to compare with the best of the old Dutch masters. These are the 
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most remarkable and enjoyable things in the exhibition; but there 
is much else to see and enjoy—Mr. Dewing’s refined if morbid color, 
Miss Beaux’ courageous experiments in rendering expression and 
motion, Mr. Porter’s successful attempt in the manner of the French 
18th-century painters, Mr. Alexander’s dimly lit but carefully drawn 
figures, and portraits by Messrs. Curran, Kenyon Cox, B. de la Gau- 
dara, Frank Fowler, Benjamin Constant, Francis Lathrop, W. H. 
Hyde, Prince Troubetskoi, and several others. 


Exhibition Notes 


Tue lesser exhibitions of the month were, at least, numerous and 
varied. There were old masters at the Union League Club—“ the old, 
familiar faces” painted by Franz Hals and Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
at Keppel’s those fresher but already well-known types of Mr. C. Dana 
Gibson, Mr. Pipp and his handsome daughters; while at Schaus’s, in 
Mr. Sargent’s painting, Mr. Calvin S. Brice stood out solidly and 
squarely, a camellia in his button-hole, relieved against a modest and re- 
tiring Chinese dragon. At Schaus’s also were some twenty-four paintings 
by Mr. Julian Rix, who is coming to take high rank as an American 
landscapist, and Mr. Keppel shows some new etchings by Charles 
Jacques, a mezzotint by G. H. Phillips, after C. R. Leslie’s portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, printed for Archibald Constable. Mr. Carroll Beck- 
with’s drawings at Wunderlich’s revealed a draughtsman of unusual ver- 
satility, capable of passing from the precision and delicacy of his aca- 
demic figures in lead pencil to the spirited handling of the portrait in 
charcoal of a young lady pinning a rose in her corsage. 


Sic Vos Non Vobis 


Yes, Roman Vergil said it right; and 't is an old, old story: 

Not always he who does the deed is he who gets the glory. 

You toil not for yourselves, O bees—another takes the honey; 

Not for yourselves, O human hands—another piles the money. 

The fame the poet true should wear, upon the rhymester blazes; 
The prophet wins the frowns of men, the mountebank their praises. 


But, noble soul, if thou must lose thy nobleness in striving, 
Content with only that on which some smaller soul is thriving; 
If thou must yield thy larger gift, thy aspiration smother— 

For all the glories of the world, say, wouldst thou be that other ? 


The Angel of the Presence, on the paths of men pursuing, 
Makes virtue still its own reward, and wrong its own undoing; 
Still Providence, with steady hand and purposes unswerving, 
Bestows the worthiest gift of ail upon the most deserving: 

The consciousness of noble aim, the rapture of endeavor, 
These most are his who most deserves and may be stolen never. 


Be faithful, toiler of the world; where’er thy task is given, 

It needs thy best—on earth as in the altitudes of heaven. 

Work, caring much for excellence—for seeming, not a feather— 
So shalt thou know the fellowship that binds great souls together; 
And, with the larger wisdom filled, retell the ancient story: 

Who does the deed shall have the meed; let others take the glory. 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 
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Bismarck’s Autobiography * 


Thr solit den Frieden lieben als Mittel su neuen Kriegen 


und den Kursen Frieden mehr als den Langen. 
‘* Also Sprach Zarathustra.” 


THE world as seen through the eyes of the Iron Chancellor recalls 
the interview between Zarathustra, the two kings, and their one donkey, 
as reported by Friedrich Nietzsche, when the kings, flattering him, quote 
with enthusiasm the above remark of the prophet: “ Love ye Peace as 
a means toward new Wars and a Short Peace above a Long one.” 

The Chancellor had but a sparing dose of the sense of humor in his 
composition ; his jokes were clumsy and more calculated to hurt than 
amuse ; so that it would have been far from him to suspect /se majesté so 
far as he was concerned in the satirical remarks of Nietzsche. Indeed 
one cannot read long in his memoirs before perceiving that he considered 
himself a Man of Peace to whom for that reason much credit should 
be given; nor does the humor of this self-complacent attitude of 
his seem to strike him even while he is explaining how he went to 
work to precipitate wars in which his king and people engaged with 
reluctance. 

It is difficult for Germans thoroughly to understand the working of 
a mind like Bismarck’s, although in some directions it resembles theirs 
enough to be typical ; then how much harder for Americans! He was 
in no sense of the literary type of the early century ; neither Lessing, 
nor Schiller, nor Goethe seem to have impressed themselves on him 
or furnish analogies to his character or his outlook on life ; one must go 
eastward to Russia or Turkey or backward in time to the Middle Ages 
to find an analogue—such as some faithful tool and manager of a Tsar, 
or some Pepin ready to usurp the throne of an enfeebled house, or the 
one-eyed champion Hagen in the “ Nibelungenlied ” who gladly com- 
mits the worst of crimes for the sake of his master. 

Bismarck tells us that at school he was, “if not a republican, at least 
with the persuasion that the republic was the most rational form of gov- 
ernment,” but neither these impressions from his teachers and sur- 
roundings, nor the spirit of freedom in the university, nor even the 
dismay he felt later when he found how the political machinery worked, 
availed, as he says himself, “to extirpate my innate Prussian mon- 
archical sentiments.” 

It is a pet failing of Americans to imagine that arguments have any 
effect on sentiments of this sort ; for they are like a religion to which a 
man is born and bred: they do not require and do not permit discus- 
sion. One reason why we are so often unsuccessful in dealing with 
Indians is this failure to recognize that Indians are full of ideas as to 
taboos, religious prejudices, fads grown inveterate through their secret 

* Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince 


von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. Translated from 
the German under the Supervision of A. J. BurLer. 2 vols. Harper & Bros. 
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societies, which they hate to talk about, though they control their 
actions and lives. In considering the national position of perhaps the 
greatest political figure of our century we must make allowance for this 
foible of ours. 

Bismarck was in fact a product of the East in Europe, a de- 
scendant of “ Esterlings,” as the merchants and sailors from the 
Baltic used to be called in England—a term from which, it will be 
remembered, we get the word “sterling”—and belonged by blood 
as well as name to the old Slavic inhabitants. It was in his name 
as in his blood to serve his master first of all and then perhaps his 
people. Accordingly we find the unification of Germany was not 
so much his aim as the glorification of the house of Hohenzollern, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that neither in Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV nor the “old Emperor” did he find men of such men- 
tal vigor as to impress him. The former, while brilliant as a speaker 
and writer, was infirm of purpose and became crazy ; the latter was 
a poorly educated man of dignified manners and inveterate prejudices, 
henpecked and limited, atypical Prussian official. Butas the bee must 
go to work building and storing honey, so Bismarck must labor at the 
“ hegemony ” or boss-ship of Prussia with such materials as came to hand. 

Such reflections will perhaps serve the purpose of a clew while trav- 
ersing the two big volumes of Bismarck’s memoirs, edited by Herr Dr. 
Horst Kohl, already well known for his publication of annual Bis- 
marckana, and translated in London into English with a haste that might 
seem unnecessary in view of the fact that the Cotta firm have had the 
original German ready for some years. Readers who in the wickedness 
of their hearts hoped for a merry war on Bismarck’s part directed 
against all his old foes and dé¢es notres—Windhorst, von Arnim, Lieb- 
knecht, Richter, Gladstone—will be sadly disappointed. There is very 
little of that, and then only in unexpected places. They could hardly 
be expected to realize the situation at Friedrichsruh since the dis- 
missal of Bismarck from his office. In the first place the old Chancel- 
lor had a safety-valve for the discharge of his fury against the new 
master and the real and supposed enemies at court, viz.: his personal 
organ at Hamburg, in which he gave vent to his wrath from fime to 
time. Then he had the memoirs privately printed six years ago, and 
after correcting the proofs greatly changed the contents, sometimes 
altering a chapter completely. And if anything too strong should have 
passed his own censorship, it is certain that his son, Count Herbert, 
would not fail to soften it, unless indeed he saw his way to some ad- 
vantage by preserving it intact. There is therefore nothing of the 
startling sort in the volumes, no chronigue scandaleuse of the Berlin 
court, which surely did not lack scandals in his day, few vicious attacks 
on courtiers save in generalities, few amusing pen-pictures of the diplo- 
mats Bismarck met at Frankfort and Paris. 

In this line the most careful sketches are those of people at the 
Russian court, where Bismarck seems to have enjoyed himself as 
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envoy, and whence he seems to have brought the policy that Germany 
should if possible always be friends with Russia. Undoubtedly there 
is much in the Russian character that appealed to Bismarck. He de- 
tested constitutional monarchies, and used, when in power, to treat the 
Reichstag with an insolence and tyranny no King of Prussia would have 
dared to reveal. This leaning toward Russia, which he strove to incul- 
cate in Germans long after he left power, was also urged for sound 
reasons of state, on the plea that Germany has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by a war with Russia, and Russia is in much the 
same situation as regards Germany. But in Russia he found that un- 
limited power of the monarch which was grateful to his racial and 
Prussian ideas, not even theoretically limited by the power of a Reich- 
stag. In 1885, when the old Emperor was ill and the Crown Prince 
Frederick approached Bismarck concerning his continuance as Chan- 
cellor, “I declared that I was ready to do so under two conditions: no 
parliamentary government and no foreign influence in politics,” which 
was the same as saying, “ Let the Reichstag debate, but without influence 
on affairs, and let me have no English meddling through your august 
lady, the daughter of Queen Victoria!” 

According to his own statement Bismarck sat at the feet of Gort- 
chakoff when he went to St. Petersburg, but soon had occasion to 
assert himself. “ He [Gortchakoff] looked upon me as an egg which he 
had laid and hatched out himself and in cases of difference of opinion 
would have always had the feeling that the egg wanted to be cleverer 
than the hen.” In the French war Gortchakoff was compelled to fol- 
low Bismarck’s lead, because the latter allowed Russia to do what it 
wished on the shores of the Black Sea, but according to Bismarck the 
Russian responded with reluctance. “ His personal ill-will was stronger 
than his Russian sense of duty. He did not want any obligation from 
us, but estrangement from Germany and gratitude in France.” It must 
be with a grin that his contemporaries read this charge, for it is one 
that Bismarck had to face all his life. He describes Gortchakoff’s van- 
ity, declares that his best despatches were written by Jomini, the son 
of the Swiss general, ridicules his poses when dictating a state paper, 
charges him with hunger for orders and diamond-covered snuff-boxes, 
and with calculated dishonesty toward his master, the Emperor Alexan- 
der, by twisting everything that occurred in 1878 and 1879 into a look of 
unfriendliness on the part of the German government, and with opposing 
the formation of the Dreibund ! The fact that friendship with Russia lay 
so close to Bismarck’s heart down to the day of his death must explain 
why he is so bitter against Gortchakoff, who also seems at times to have 
got the better of the Iron Chancellor. 

Although much relating to this phase of his work, and still more 
relating to matters of Prussian politics, will not greatly interest the 
foreign reader, there is always a fascination in hearing a passed master 
of the art of politics describe situations from his own standpoint, how- 
ever that may fail to accord with right, fairness, or the true interests of 
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the world. In the cynical mind of Bismarck the end justified the 
means ; he puts the garbling of the Ems despatch as decently as he can, 
but is not able to realize that it was wrong. And therein he is upheld 
by ninety-nine out of a hundred Germans, who are too enchanted to 
have their vanity tickled by becoming masters in Europe and by getting 
rid of the thousand miseries connected with their little tyrants to con- 
sider questions of right and wrong. Whether they are pleased with the 
big Emperor Stork sprung upon them in the excitement of the war is 
another thing; it must always be remembered that our feelings and 
views are not theirs ; what they like, we do not ; their idea of civiliza- 
tion is not ours. They look to certain advantages obtained, and do not 
stint their admiration for the man who, by devious ways, succeeded in 
bringing the vast majority of Germans under one rule and making them 
feared if not beloved by the rest of Europe. 

That Bismarck was humanly not able to live up to his ideal as the 
servant of Hohenzollerns toward the end of his life is well enough 
known. The letters from the old Emperor printed here, and those 
which have appeared before, utter so plainly gratitude for his services 
that he could not do otherwise than feel his importance, even had he 
been by nature a retiring and humble person. The people he de- 
spised and the King-emperor before whom he knelt succeeded in 
turning even his hard head. When the present Emperor could not 
get on with him, he was dislodged from his chancellorship with diffi- 
culty, and indeed could scarcely be made to realize that office, the 
“espalier” on which he had grown so long, had been pulled from 
under him. But of this there is hardly a signin these memoirs. It has 
been stated, and with probable truth, that a third volume exists, dealing 
with the short reign of Frederick, Bismarck’s dismissal and life at 
Friedrichsruh. But even if this comes to light there is little likelihood 
that it will contain those piquant views which were so liberally scattered 
abroad in anonymous articles. The world would like to know the real 
opinion of Bismarck concerning the old Dowager Empress, the late 
Frederick and his English spouse the younger Dowager, and especially 
what he thought of Wilhelm II. But the chances of such a thing are 
most remote. Even if Bismarck left them, he has also left two sons and 
a son-in-law eager for place ‘and ready to be placated in the usual way. 
Wilhelm need not lose an hour’s sleepin fear of any renewal of the 
implacable hatred roused in the old Chancellor by his loss of office. 

Nothing can be more interesting as a study in psychology than the 
minute, cold-blooded considerations delivered in these memoirs to 
posterity which led to wars like that against Denmark, to the war with 
Austria and the war with France. Bismarck is not troubled to justify 
his country for the wars ; what troubled him was the idea that some 
one might suppose they were unnecessary and not carefully prepared 
for, since that would reflect on his glory as the master who arranged 
them and brought them to explosion at the right moment for Prussia. 

CHARLES DE Kay, 
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‘¢ Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War” 
By Lt.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 2vo0ls. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THESE volumes fall easily within the category of ‘‘ books that are 
books.’’ They are admirable—admirable both as to matter and the 
treatment thereof. 

Stonewall Jackson was a born soldier, and, as far as mortal man 
may be permitted to judge, a true Christian. Indeed, in certain 
aspects of his character he reminds one of the Cromwellian soldier 
who ‘‘ fought so well because he prayed so well.’’ It is, however, in 
depicting Jackson as a strategist and tactician, and in describing the 
campaigns in which he bore so conspicuous a part, that the author 
has laid all Americans, north, south, east, and west, under a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

Colonel Henderson, the author, is singularly well equipped for the 
task he has so happily accomplished. An educated soldier himself, 
and Professor of Military Art and History at the Staff College, Sand- 
hurst (England), he has brought to his work a familiarity with the 
campaigns of the great captains of every age. This knowledge has 
enabled him to form an intelligent estimate of the leaders of our Civil 
War, both North and South, and to institute a just comparison between 
them as masters of the art of war, and the most noted names of military 
history. Amid this galaxy the author places Jackson’s resplendent star. 
Colonel Henderson’s treatment of military questions, whether deal- 
ing with the broad principles of war regarded as a science or with the 
accepted rules of the art, brings forcibly to mind the writings of the 
lamented Colonel Cornwallis Chesney, whose ‘‘ Campaigns in Virginia 
and Maryland ”’ and ‘‘ Essays in Military Biography ’’ are well known 
in this country. Colonel Chesney was one of the best military critics 
of his day, and enjoyed a reputation for absolute impartiality. Colonel 
Henderson, while equally able as a military writer, is yet possessed of 
a certain charm of style which lightens up the dryest details, and makes 
clear the most complicated movements on the field of battle. It is this 
clear and luminous style that will render the book most attractive to 
the non-professional reader. 

The similarity pointed out by the author between the various phases 
of the campaigns in Virginia and those of the historic battle-fields of 
Europe give a very substantial value to the work. So, too, the parallels 
drawn between the principal leaders in the American conflict and those 
who have become famous in other lands. 


‘* If Jackson’s military characteristics are compared with those of so great a soldier 
as Wellington,” observes the author, ‘‘ it will be seen that in many respects they run 
on parallel lines. ‘I can do,’ said Jackson, ‘ whatever I will to do’; while the Duke, 
when a young general in India, congratulated himself that he had learned not to be 
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deterred by apparent impossibilities. Both were patient, fighting on their own terms 
or fighting not at all. Both were prudent, and yet when audacity was justified by the 
character of their opponent and the condition of his troops, they took no counsel of 
their fears. . . . Both were masters of ruse and stratagem, and the Virginian was 
as industrious as the Englishman. 

‘* Although naturally impetuous, glorying in war, they had no belief in a Jucky 
star ; their imagination was always controlled by common-sense, and, unlike Napoleon, 
their ambition to succeed was always subordinate to their judgment. Yet both, when 
circumstances were imperative, were greatly daring. The attacks at Groveton and at 
Chancellorsville were enterprises instinct with the same intensity of resolution as the 
storm of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, the passage of the Douro, the great counter- 
stroke of Salamanca. . . . It has already been pointed out that Jackson’s disposi- 
tions for defence differed in no degree from those of the great Duke.” And much more 
to the same effect. (Vol. II., p. 603.) 


Woven in with the texture are threads of discourses on strategy and 
tactics, both minor and grand, such as are not to be found even in such 
a standard work as ‘‘ The Operations of War’’ of General Edward 
Bruce Hamley. Speaking of the mighty host put in the field by the 
North and the thoroughness of its organization as a fighting machine, 
one factor was overlooked—“‘ intelligent control.’’ ‘This was during 


‘the earlier days of the war. ‘‘ Men,’’ he observes, ‘‘ who, aware of 


their own ignorance, would probably have shrunk from assuming 
charge of a squad of infantry in action, had no hesitation in attempt- 
ing to direct a mighty army, a task which, Napoleon has assured us, 
requires profound study, incessant application, and wide experience.”’ 

Many statesmen and even soldiers are ignorant of the fact that 
strategy is an art in itself, to attain success in which one must serve a 
long apprenticeship. ‘‘ The rules of strategy,’’ he continues, ‘‘ are few 
and simple. They may be learned in a week. . . . But such 
knowledge will no more teach a man to lead an army like Napoleon, 
than a knowledge of grammar will teach him to write like Gibbon.’”’ 
He then draws the pathetic picture of the great and good Lincoln 
** poring, night after night, when his capital was asleep, over the pages 
of Jomini and Clausewitz,’’ trying to master the art of war, with the 
result that, when Grant was appointed to supreme command in 1864, 
he said: ‘‘ ‘I neither ask nor desire to know anything of your plans. 
Take the responsibility and act, and call on me for assistance.’ He 
had learned at last that no man is a born strategist.”’ 

It is a significant fact, remarks the author, that, during the three 
years the control of the armies of the North remained in the hands of 
the Cabinet, the balance of success lay with the Confederates. But 
** when Lincoln abdicated his military functions in favor of Grant, the 
Secretary of War had nothing more to do than to comply with his 
(Grant’s) requisitions, Then, for the first time, the enormous armies 
of the Union were manceuvred in harmonious combination, and the 
superior force was exerted to its full extent.’’ (Vol. I., page 255.) 
Farther on (page 503, Vol. I.), he justly observes that ‘‘ it by no means 
follows that because a man has lived his life in camp and barracks, 
had long experience in command, and even long experience of war, 
he can apply the rules of strategy before the enemy.’’ He may lack 
the mental and moral qualities. Again, there are few schools where 
strategy may be learned—‘‘ the light of common-sense alone is insuffi- 
cient: nor will a few months’ reading give more than a smattering of 
knowledge. ‘Read and re-read,’ said Napoleon, ‘the eighty-eight 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus, Turenne, Eugéne, 
and Frederick.’ ’’ : 

It has not yet been recognized in this country that if armies are to 
be handled with success they must be directed by trained strategists, 
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‘*No Kriegsakademie, or its equivalent, existed in the United States, 
and the officers whom common-sense induced to follow the advice of 
Napoleon had to pursue their studies by themselves.’’ Jackson was 
one of these. As a strategist, Napoleon was undoubtedly his model. 
‘* If Napoleon himself, more highly endowed by nature with every 
military attribute than any other general of the Christian era, thought 
it essential to teach himself his business by incessant study, how much 
more is such study necessary for ordinary men ?’”’ 

As one result of his studies the author draws the conclusion that 
‘* the campaigns of the Civil War show how much may be achieved, 
even with relatively feeble means, by men who have studied strategy, 
and have the character necessary for its successful practice; and what 
awful sacrifices may be exacted from a nation ignorant that such a 
science exists.”’ ‘‘ Fabius and Scipio, Wellington, Nelson, and St. 
Vincent, Grant, Sherman, and Farragut [and he might have added 
Porter] have replaced the mere tacticians; and the superior resources, 
ae with strategical skill, exert their inevitable effect.’’ (Preface, 
xii. 

As a sequence of his earnest advocacy of a close study of the higher 
branches of the military profession such as marked Jackson’s ten years 
as Professor of Artillery Tactics at the Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, follows, naturally, the equally earnest plea for a carefully 
trained staff. Referring to the deplorable results flowing from the 
interference of the civil authorities with the military—both North and 
South—one of those results being Jackson’s letter of resignation, —the 
author states that the organization of the armies was very largely the 
work of civilians, and the advice of the higher officers was very gener- 
ally disregarded. In the North ‘‘ cavalry was considered an encum- 
brance and a staff a mere ornamental appendage.’’ (Note on the Evils 
of Civilian Control, page 264.) 

He freely admits the blunders made by the staffs of the three armies 
—English, French, and Prussian—in the Waterloo campaign; but adds, 
very truly, that the art of war has made great strides since then, and 
even since 1870. ‘‘ Under Moltke’s system,’’—the careful training of 
officers and men to fit them for service in the general staff,—‘‘ which 
has been applied in a greater or less degree to nearly all professional 
armies, the chance of mistakes has been much reduced. The staff is 
no longer casually educated and selected haphazard; the peace training 
of both officers and men is far more thorough; and those essential 
details on which the most brilliant conceptions, tactical and strategical, 
depend for success, stand much less chance of being overlooked than 
in 1815. It is by the standard of a modern army, and not of those 
whose only school in peace was the parade-ground, that American 
armies must be judged.’’ (Vol. I., page 530.) 

The ‘‘ Moltke system ”’ is still unknown to ourarmy. We have no 
general staff; no system of education of officers for staff duties. The 
story of the recent campaign on the southern coast of Cuba, when 
compared with the exposition made in these pages of the radical 
defects of our military organization in 1862, furnishes abundant proof 
that we have failed utterly to profit by the lessons of the Civil 
War. 

Colonel Henderson, we repeat, has accomplished in these volumes a 
great work, and one for which every American ought to feel thankful. 
They should be read by the statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, in 
short, by every one who has at heart the good of his country and the 
efficiency of the army. ~ 
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«French Literature of To-day ” 


A Study of the Principal Romancers and Essayists. By Yetta Blaze de Bury, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


** RE-EDITED papers, gathered into one volume, are very much like 
a miscellaneous company of steamboat passengers, each of whom has 
gone on board independently of the rest.’’ This is the way Mme. 
Blaze de Bury criticises—and disarms criticism of—the charming chil- 
dren of her pen. The ‘‘ company,’’ to be sure, which she introduces 
us to are wonderfully ‘‘ miscellaneous,’’ but they are all striking per- 
sonalities, well-bred, well-educated, intelligent; and the voyage on 
which they set out through contemporary French literature is delight- 
ful. An evening drawing-room in Paris might easily bring Zola and 
Brunetiére vis-a-vis, and Anatole France might find himself without 
astonishment at the same place in startling proximity to Vogiié. Such 
incidents are frequent in real life: why then should not these excep- 
tionally gifted persons be found together in the critic’s little world, 
where angular individuality is softened by social amenities and the 
critic is privileged to introduce even deadly enemies to each other ? 
For our part we like these amiable juxtapositions: let Pierre Loti and 
Paul Verlaine jostle each other if they will: one can watch the Orien- 
talized exquisite and the strange poet-doulevardier with all the more 
interest just because they accidentally happen for an hour to find them- 
selves in each other’s company. Mme. de Bury’s delicate and pene- 
trating knowledge of her miscellaneous guests is so tactful that one 
turns from this one to that without any mortifying dread of ‘‘ scenes ’’ 
between them. She is full of the fresh reading and fresh memory of 
the men and women who during the last twenty-five years have made 
France memorable above all European countries for artistic writing, 
subtle glimpses into the world of souls, and far-reaching influence 
upon the contemporary mind. Thus, ofly to run over the names of 
her twelve studies,—Loti, Maupassant, Zola, E. de Goncourt, Charcot, 
Bourget,. Vogiié, Brunetitre, Lemaitre, France, Mme. Blanc (Bentzon), 
and Verlaine,—what a vision of complicated talent and rare intellectual 
gifts rises before the cultured eye at the mere enumeration! Loti, the 
strange combination of sailor and petit-maitre and poet; Maupassant, 
child of Gautier, in all the brilliant world of sense and sound ; Zola, 
exultant with coarse life not unmingled with lovely errancies into a pure 
dreamland, as in “ Le Réve” ; Bourget, the Sybarite, revelling in intel- 
lectual and visual sensualities ; Brunetiére, aristocratic, dainty, a trifle 
fierce, and full of knowledge ; Vogiié with his rich style, telling of the 
soul of the Russian steppes and writing poems of serf life: this is 
indeed a “ miscellaneous” but rare company. And when we add to 
these names the Goncourts and their picturesque salon ; Lemaitre, 
“the Renan of reviewers,” with his delicate irony and fine theatrical 
criticisms ; Anatole France and his dazzling wit; Mme. Blanc, who 
introduced her fatherland to our Harte and Hawthorne and Aldrich 
and Wilkins; and Paul Verlaine, the marvellous Bohemian, ‘‘ the subtle 
sentimentalist,’’ we find ourselves transported to an elect circle of 
delightful specialists in all the arts that charm mankind and make life 
endurable. Each one of these almost morbidly individualized per- 
sonalities comes in for a kind of blood-and-water examination, 
thoroughly analytical in its nature, revealing incidentally new and 
strange pathologies in the French system. Hardly a really healthy- 
minded person (as we should say in this country) is to be found 
in this extraordinary gathering: in most there is some ‘‘ damned spot’”’ 
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of mental disease or decadent tendency. One instinctively longs for 
Anthony Trollope and Charles Reade and the rollicking, open-air 
English school of pure-minded novelists who hate vice as they hate a 
toad and loathe the very mention of demi-mondism in any of its shapes 
or forms. 

To us the most interesting essay in the book is that on Charcot, the 
famous nerve specialist and philosophical physiologist, who revolu- 
tionized the science of medicine in some of its more refined realms and 
‘*has worked marvels in the dark province of hysteria. His work is as 
important to the human family as the work of Pasteur.’’ Mme. de Bury 
calls him the ‘‘ woman-curer.’’ 





««Memories of a Rear-Admiral’”’ 
By S. R. Franklin, Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. (Retired). Harper & Bros. 


‘“ THE life of every man is a poem,”’ says a certain German philos- 
opher, and the ‘‘ Memories of a Rear-Admiral’’ go far to prove the 
truth of the observation. Gifted with a discerning eye, and an ex- 
cellent memory, the author has, during the past fifty years or so, been 
sailing over distant seas, visiting strange lands, and consorting with an 
endless variety of people of every degree. Taking the reader into his 
confidence he narrates, in an easy, colloquial style, much of what he 
has seen and heard. In doing so he has produced a book that will 
interest, not only those who will find scattered among its pages pleasant 
reminiscences of friends and acquaintances, but all who are fond of 
reading well written memoirs and striking character sketches. 

There is nothing so interesting to mankind as man. Here we have 
the man, his high character delineated, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the very act of portraying others. Beginning his naval career in the 
War of 1812, and leading very much such a life as we have been made 
familiar with in the experiences of ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy’’ and 
‘* Tom Cringle’s Log,’’ we find the author during the early “‘ ’forties’’ 
sailing among the islands of the Pacific, enjoying the dolce far niente 
existence of the Sandwich Islands in their primitive days, visit- 
ing the Marquesas, and listening with terror to the grewsome stories 
of cannibalism. Toward the close of that career a fine steam- 
frigate bears his flag as a rear-admiral. He is now cruising among 
the ‘‘ Isles of Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung,’’ and 
shares, at Athens, the hospitalities of a king. Between these extremes 
we have a kaleidoscope of incident, peculiar to the life of a naval officer, 
in an all but endless variety of local color and form. 

Flogging sailors on the bare back with the cat-o’-nine-tails was but 
too common in the navy of those days. Herman Melville, the original 
of ‘‘ White Jacket,’’ who was an unwilling witness of this brutal and 
degrading practice, shares with Commodore Stockton, when Senator 
from New Jersey, the honor of procuring its abolition by formal act of 
Congress. The author tells us that Melville’s book, ‘‘ ‘ White Jacket,’ 
had more influence in bringing about the abolishing of corporal pun- 
ishment in the navy than anything else. A copy of the book was placed 
on the desk of every member of Congress, and was a most eloquent 
appeal to the humane sentiment of the country.”’ 

In 1849, the author was on board the razee /ndependence, flagship 
of Commodore Morgan, Commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. The Commodore had served on board the Constitution in 
the War of 1812, and the flagship itself was one of the line-of-battle 
ships intended for that war, though she was not put in the water till 
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after its conclusion. Thus the author seems to form a connecting link 
between that period and the present day. 

In 1862, while awaiting the arrival, at Hampton Roads, of the 
Dacotah, the author took up his quarters on board the Roanoke, and 
witnessed the destruction, by the Confederate Merrimac, of the frigates 
Congress and Cumberland ; the action between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac ; and the termination of the career of the latter. ‘‘ The 
Confederates had determined to abandon her,’’ we are told, ‘‘ and to 
prevent our getting possession, they wisely set her on fire. It wasa 
beautiful sight to us, in more senses than one. She had been a thorn 
in our side for a long time and we were glad to have her well out of the 
way. I remained on deck for the rest of the night watching her burn- 
ing. Gradually the casemate grew hotter and hotter, until finally it 
became red hot, so that we could distinctly mark its outlines, and 
remained in this condition for fully half an hour, when with a tremen- 
dous explosion the Merrimac went into the air and was seen no more.”’ 
He had already witnessed the total destruction of the Congress by the 
explosion of her magazines. 

In the year 1874, the author was in command of the Franklin, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Worden, Commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, and participated in the numerous fétes and 
festivities given in honor of that distinguished officer. On her home- 
ward passage the Franklin touched at Vigo, Spain, and received on 
board ‘‘ Boss’’ Tweed for conveyance to the United States. 

As Superintendent of the Naval Observatory in Washington he had 
as an associate in 1884, Commander, now Rear-Admiral, Sampson. 
In 1885, the author was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral. 
Early in the same year he hoisted his flag on board the Pensacola, 
Captain, at present Rear-Admiral, George Dewey, and forthwith 
sailed away for the Mediterranean. It was during this cruise that the 
author entertained at luncheon on board the flagship Their Majesties 
the King and Queen of Greece, and subsequently enjoyed a quiet 
family dinner with the royal family. His experiences while in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean station are delightfully told. In these latter 
pages many readers will meet a host of friends and acquaintances each 
and “all pleasantly, if but briefly, alluded to. Want of space alone for- 
bids the extracts we should otherwise be only too glad to make. Re- 
turning home from sea, he found in the well appointed house he had 
built for himself the restful ‘‘ moorings’’ to which a long, honorable, 
and very active career, embracing over half a century, fairly entitled 
him. He was retired from active service in 1887. 

One cannot read these pages without being struck by the number 
of warm friends the author has made; nor close the volume without the 
reflection that he who so readily discovers what is lovable in others 
must himself be lovable. 





“The Battle of the Strong ’”’ 
By. Gilbert Parker. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. ParKER states explicitly that his latest story has no claim to be 
called an historical novel, and his readers will probably say that it has 
less title to the term of romance. In spite of its historical setting and 
the romantic character of many of its incidents it is primarily a study 
of character, its essence being the attraction and conflict between a man 
of vigorous temperament, overleaping ambition, ‘‘ fretful and indulged 
egotism,’’ and only a very relative conception of the necessity of truth, 
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and a woman of deep moral force whose prevailing passions are for 
truth and knowledge. ‘“‘ His force lay in the very unruliness of his 
spirit; hers in the perfect command of her moods and emotions.’’ The 
victory lay where it always must between two such as these, but it was 
a painful victory after all, and while the author is true to the eternal 
justice of things in painting Guida as on the whole but little moved by 
her husband’s tragic defeat and death, he is hardly true to feminine 
nature. Then, too, justice is a happier quality in life than in literature. 
Guida was absolutely right, and Philip absolutely wrong, but her 
triumph and his overthrow fail to warm the heart as they would have 
done had he been a more abandoned villain or she a more attaching 
heroine. There is an effect as of something cold and hard about the 
story, but whether the impression is an emanation from Guida’s char- 
acter or is due to a certain lack of sympathy between the author and 
his creations, it is difficult to say. Whatever the cause, the result is a 
lack of fascination, a failure of glamour. The action drags at times, 
and the story lacks the vivid pictorial character and the appealing 
humanness of Mr. Parker’s strongest work. 

Some of the less prominent characters are the most attractive. The 
devoted Ranulph, the silent Maitresse Aimable, the Chevalier du 
Champsavoys de Beaumanoir, the lightly sketched Countess Chauta- 
voine, excite more affection and sympathy than either Philip or Guida 
can possibly do. 

The scene of the story is the Isle of Jersey toward the end of the last 
century. It is full of local color, and the picture of the life of the 
Jersiais of the period is novel. Some of the best chapters are those 
dealing with minor developments of the island character, and there is 
nothing in the book so striking as the descriptions of the unachieved 
hanging of Elie Mattingley, the smuggler, a character left over from 
the Elizabethan age, who faced death complacently with a firm belief 
in his own excellence. His one regret was that he was not dying like 
a seafarer who had fairly earned his reputation, and his disgust at the 
trivial manner of his taking-off found vent at the scaffold’s foot in the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Sacré matin, so damned paltry! ”’ 

Another chapter where the spell is perfect is Philip’s first interview 
with his kinsman, the Duc de Bercy, but on the whole there are fewer 
enthralling pages than Mr. Parker has given us the right to expect. 





Another Book on Tennyson 


Tennyson: His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By Elisabeth L. Cary. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 


One takes up a new book on Tennyson with the feeling that he will 
find it de trop. The voluminous literature of the subject would seem 
to have left nothing of information unrecorded or of criticism unsaid. 
The book before us, nevertheless, while containing comparatively little 
that is really new, justifies its existence by the great interest of what is 
new. For instance, the author has been so fortunate as to find, through 
a hint in Lowell’s letters, that in 1848 he wrote a review (unsigned) of - 
‘** The Princess ’’ for the Massachusetts Quarterly, of which only three 
volumes (1848-50) were published at Boston. This periodical is 
indexed by Poole, but we see that he overlooked this article. Miss 
Cary quotes the greater part of it, filling about five pages of her book. 
Lowell is severe on those who do not recognize the fine quality of the 
poem. ‘‘ We must,’’ he says, ‘‘ regard it as the work of a master, and 
it must argue a poverty in ourselves if we cannot see it as a harmonious 
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whole; for so perfect is Tennyson’s appreciation of his own strength 
that he has never in a single instance fallen below himself. 
The growth of the poem is as natural as its plan is original. The grad- 
ual absorption of the author i in his subject till what was begun as a song 
‘turns out a sermon,’ the growing predominance of the poet over the 
mere story-teller, as the higher relations of his subject appeal to him 
and the creative faculty feels itself more and more taxed, are exquisitely 
true to the intellect and the heart. We know of no other man who 
could have mingled the purely poetical with the humorous in such 
entire sympathy as nowhere to suggest even a suspicion of incongruity.”’ 
He goes on to consider the “ refined’’ quality of the poet’s humor, 
which so many critics from that day to this have failed to appreciate. 
Lowell reckons it ‘‘ as genial and simple ’’ as Chaucer’s, though ‘‘ not 
so robust.’” He adds: ‘‘ It is like Addison's, etherealized and subli- 
mated by the poetic sense. . . . Itisnotalaugh, but a quiet smile 
and a light in the eyes.’’ Altogether the review is singularly sympa- 
thetic as well as critically keen; and it might well have been included 
in one of the volumes of Lowell’s essays. 

The mention of Lowell reminds us of a query to which we find no 
answer in all the multitudinous Tennysonian literature. Luce and other 
bibliographers refer to certain lines ‘‘In Memory of J. R. Lowell’’ 
among the uncollected poems, but we are not told where they were 
printed; nor are they reprinted in any of the editions of Tennyson that 
include his rejected, suppressed, or uncollected productions. Can any 
reader of THE CRITIC give us any clue to them? They are not men- 
tioned inf the ‘‘ Memoir.’’ Other poems of the Laureate that we have 
been unable to get copies of are: the introductory verses to ‘‘ Ros 
Rosarum ’’ (or ‘‘ Rosa Rosarum,”’ as some give it); an anthology edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle (1885); a stanza in the volume of Tennyson's 
poems presented to the Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein; and 
lines on the christening of the daughter of the Duchess of Fife. 

Another interesting ‘‘ find,’’ for which the author is indebted to 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, is a letter of Tennyson’s to Mr. Charles S. 
Wheeler, who from 1838 to 1842 was instructor in history at Harvard 
and tutor in Greek, but died in June, 1843, before he was twenty-seven 
years old. He was in Europe in the fall of 1842, and had become 
acquainted with Tennyson. He received the letter from the poet after 
going to Heidelberg, and quotes from it in writing to Lowell from that 
place. Tennyson says: ‘‘I am very glad to hear that you are in the 
old world, and indeed half inclined to be envious of those sensations 
which must belong to you as an American first setting foot among the 
ruins of ancient empires. Would that I could be with,you and sympa- 
thize with your pleasure. I am only afraid that after the sunshine and 
color and antiquities of Southern Europe our milder beauties and 
worse climate will disappoint any expectations you may have raised; 
not the less I ought not to forget that your bond with England is nearer 
and dearer than with Greece or Italy, and I do not fear that you will 
bring among us the spirit of Fenimore Cooper.’’ 

A good part of the book is occupied with long extracts from reviews 
which, though sometimes mentioned by bibliographers and commenta- 
tors, are not quoted by them, and are not likely to be looked up by the 
majority of readers, though often well worth the trouble; like the 
extremely interesting criticism of ‘‘ The Northern Farmer”’ in the West- 
minster (r891), from which more than three pages are taken. 

The illustrations of the book are particularly commendable, being 
for the most part portraits of Tennyson and his friends—Browning, 
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Carlyle, Dr. Jowett, Dean Bradley, Henry Irving, and others—repro- 
duced by photogravure. The “‘ letter of Tennyson to the publishers 
of the Westminster Review,’’ reproduced in facsimile, is so unlike his 
ordinary handwriting that we have our doubts whether he actually 
penned it. It is a brief note in the third person, and may have been 
written from dictation by Lady Tennyson or some other person. The 
facsimile of the amusing letter to Mr. W. C. Bennett, on the other 
hand, is unmistakably from the poet’s own chirography. 

We note various inaccuracies in the book, some of which are old 
and familiar, others original with the author. On page 20 the review 
of the volume of 1830 in the Westminster for January, 1831, is ascribed 
to John Stuart Mill (in the index it does not appear under either ‘‘ Mill’’ 
or ‘‘ Westminster’’); but, as the present Lord Tennyson informed Dr. 
Rolfe, it was written by Sir John Bowring. Other writers have con- 
founded it with the review by Mill in the Westminster for July, 1835. 
On page 81, the stanza quoted from ‘‘ The New Timon and the Poets ”’ 
(printed in Punch as a reply to Bulwer-Lytton’s fling at Tennyson in 
‘“* The New Timon ”’’) is said to ‘‘ end ’’ the poem, but two more stanzas 
follow it. On page 19, the lines, ‘‘ You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease,’’ 
etc., are said (as often before) to be ‘‘ little more than a poetical version 
of a speech of James Spedding in the Cambridge Debating Club.’’ 
This statement appeared first, so far as we are aware, in the British 
Quarterly Review for October, 1880, where the two other poems that 
follow in the standard editions (‘‘ Of old sat Freedom ’’ and ‘‘ Love 
thou thy land ’’) are ascribed to the same source; but Tennyson wrote 
to Dr. Rolfe (see his ‘‘ Enoch Arden, and Other Poems,”’ p. 201): 
‘* The speech at the Cambridge Union is purely mythical; at least I 
never heard it, and no poem of mine was ever.founded upon it.’’ On 
page 121, the omitted stanza in the lines ‘‘ To the Queen ’”’ is said to 
refer to ‘‘the first Manchester Exhibition,’’ instead of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition at London in 1851; and in the last line “ her halls 
to class’’ is given in place of “‘ her halls of glass.’’ On page 142, we 
read that ‘‘ the Prince of Wales ’’ once called at Farringford when the 
poet was not at home and “‘ overawed the maid with the simple remark, 
* Say the Prince of Wales called.’’’ It was Prince Albert who made 
the call. In Mr. H. J. Jennings’s ‘‘ Lord Tennyson,”’ the story is 
quoted from a letter by Sydney Dobell (who lived not far from Far- 
ringford) thus: ‘‘ Our housewife here is a friend of. his servant, and 
she entertained us with an account of how said servant had lately been 
awed. Opening to a ring at the door, when the Tennysons were out, 
she saw a ‘tall handsome gentleman’ standing there, who, on learning 
they were not at home, turned to go. ‘ What message shall I give?’ 
quoth the maid. ‘ Merely say Prince Albert called.’’’ For a slightly 
different version of the story, but ascribing the call to Prince Albert, 
the reader may be referred to the ‘‘ Memoir,’’ by the present Lord 
Tennyson, vol. i., p. 414. On page 95, Tennyson is quoted as saying, 
apropos of his dislike for having two s’s together: ‘‘ My line is not, as 
often quoted, ‘And freedom broadens slowly down,’ but ‘And freedom 
slowly broadens down.’’’ But the original (1842) reading was ‘‘ Where 
freedom broadens slowly down,’’ and we find this in editions as late as 
1856. Just when the poet made the change we cannot say, but it is 
hardly possible that he had forgotten it when he found fault with those 
who quoted the original form, and it is strange that he did not refer to 
it, as when talking with Mr. Knowles about a similar change in ‘‘ In 
Memoriam.’’ Then (in xl.) the early editions have ‘‘ In such great 
offices as suit’’; and he said of it, ‘“‘ I hate that—I should not write 
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so now—lI ’d almost rather sacrifice a meaning than let two s’s come 
together.”’ The present reading of the line is: ‘‘ In those great offices 
that suit.”’ 

Miss Cary does not always give the names of poems correctly. 
‘*The Goose,’’ for instance, is called ‘‘ The Golden Goose,’’ and 
‘‘Dora’’ appears both in text and index as ‘‘Idyl of Dora.’’ The 
reference to ‘‘ The Goose’’ is omitted in the index, where we note 
other omissions and errors; as ‘‘ Edinburgh Magazine’’ for the 
Review, etc. 

Some illustrations of Tennyson’s use of monosyllables are quoted 
from an article in the Atheneum. In eight lines of ‘‘ In Memoriam ’”’ 
there are 58 monosyllables and two dissyllables; in ‘‘ Maud ”’ (xviii., 8) 
164 out of 197 words are monosyllables; and in the third stanza of the 
juvenile ‘‘ Rosalind,’’ 104 out of 122 are monosyllables. Dr. Rolfe, 
in his notes on ‘‘ The Princess,’’ has pointed out a more remarkable 
instance—the song, ‘‘ Ask me no more,”’ which contains 125 words, of 
which all but seven are monosyllables. He evidently reckons ‘“‘ heaven ”’ 
as a monosyllable, it being metrically equivalent to one, as often in 
poetry. 





+‘ America’s Foreign Policy ”’ 
By Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey. The Century Co. 


So long as territorial expansion remains the question of the day, 
statesmen, journalists, and voters must turn with interest to a work in 
which ‘‘ America’s Foreign Policy ’’ is discussed by so high an author- 
ity as Yale’s Professor of International Law. Almost every aspect of 
our relations with other countries is considered in these seventeen 
essays and addresses. The bearings of our foreign policy on domestic 
problems are pointed out; and then Cuban intervention, the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, the war with Spain, and the future of the Philippines 
are taken up in turn; giving place in due course to reflections upon the 
annexation of Hawaii, the construction of a Central American canal, 
the fishery question, the Bering Sea award, President Cleveland's inter- 
pretation of the Monroe doctrine, the arbitration treaty of ’97, which 
the Senate rejected, and the Declaration of Paris, to the letter of which 
the United States failed to accede. After considering the chief prob- 
lems of the past few years in detail, Professor Woolsey takes up the 
general question of the settlement of international controversies. His 
treatment of the subject is clear, forcible, and by no means drily tech- 
nical, his attitude being that of a broad-minded, conservative, pa- 
triotic American citizen. This first book bythe son of a distinguished 
writer on related themes will tend to strengthen the ‘authority of the 
name of Woolsey in connection with matters of international law. 





Cuba, Commercial and Otherwise 


1. Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other Islands of the West Indies. By Robert T. 
Hill of the U. S. Geological Survey. The Century Co. 2. Commercial Cuba. 
A Book for Business Men. By William }. Clark. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Tue West Indies seem fated to be forever fought for and written 
of; they were fought for by the natives and cannibal Caribs before 
Columbus arrived, and ever since he reported their existence to 
Europe they have been praised as the richest and most fertile spots in 
the world, and quarrelled over by all the powers of Christendom. 
This very year has seen one of the most fateful wars about Cuba and 
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Porto Rico, and by all odds the most dramatic and uncommon naval 
engagements. Before the year closes, indeed before the negotiations 
for peace are done, volumes about the West Indies begin to snow into 
the editorial offices with a quiet pertinacity that argues a veritable 
blizzard of books. 

Whilst New Amsterdam was in the founding, various Dutchmen 
thought well to compile tomes regarding the West Indies, with the pur- 
pose of directing emigration from Holland thither; the English fol- 
lowed suit; and now it is our turn to pluck the long-suffering world by 
the coat-tails and insist that it shall know all there is to know about 
our new possessions and protectorates in the subtropics. 

The question is whether these books, any more than those that went 
before, will do anything toward peopling the West Indies with emigrants. 
It is not well to live any great distance below the latitude to which your 
own race is accustomed. Italians and Spaniards thrive where our own 
race stagnates and dies out. It may be as useless to try to turn aside 
the flood of European emigration from its normal path westward into 
the United States and Canada, as the Germans have found it useless to 
endeavor to people their African possessions with workingmen and 
merchants. The West Indies, and especially Cuba and Porto Rico, 
are the natural goal of emigration from the south of Europe. It may 
be that when speculative exploiters have retired from the island, dis- 
covering that there is no ‘‘ big money ’’ to be made there, the only 
colonists who will appear will be Spaniards, owing to their knowledge 
of the tongue and the fact that the normal, natural emigration across 
the Atlantic into the West Indies is from Southern Europe. 

Mr. Hill of the Geological Survey does not belie his calling; for he 
writes very learnedly of the geological facts of the West Indies and of 
their waters, which he calls the American Mediterranean. This sea is 
so vast that one who makes the entire round of its islands must travel 
12,000 miles. Its territory comprises the greatest variety of soil, 
climate, and products, and it contains a greater jumble of colonies 
belonging to different nations of Europe than Africa itself—which is 
one reason why the commercial situation of the West India Islands is 
so hopeless, since one island is shut off from the other by the hostile 
tariffs of the mother country, and most of them are prevented from 
direct, unhampered trade with their most important market to the 
north, the United States. This, however, is not altogether their fault, 
because the chief offender is our own tariff-bedevilled land which lies 
at the mercy of sordid manufacturer and ignorant legislator. 

Mr. Hill’s work (1), a big octavo of 408 pages and index, is crammed 
with information of a varied sort, calmly and methodically proffered, 
revealing the painstaking and thorough workman if not exactly the 
literary man. At rare intervals he lets drop an amusing or bright 
remark, quotes some pointed statement, comes temperately to some 
interesting conclusion, as that ‘‘ the establishment of trade relations in 
their natural channels, and the sweeping away of the antique and bar- 
barous government of Cuba, will so influence the conditions of the other 
islands that they must inevitably be bettered ’’—though how they are 
to arrive at betterment unless by sale or revolution they annex them- 
selves to the United States is not clearly stated. Mr. Hill has breadth 
of mind enough to see the main lines of things without being confused 
by petty details, and to make due allowance for our own and other 
people’s prejudices. ‘‘ Certainly no such spectacle can be seen in the 
tropics ’’—he is liberal enough to say—‘‘ as the untidy public squares of 
our cotton belt with their hideous architectural surroundings, while 
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even the sight of the worst spots in the tropics has suggested the reflec- 
tion that this was at least better than what I had seen in some of the 
cities of my own country.”’ 

Noting the stagnation of most of the West India Islands owing to 
the low price of sugar, Mr. Hill suggests somewhat vaguely that the 
recent trend of Great Britain and the United States toward each other 
politically may some day lead to a commercial union with the United 
States, and assures us that therein lies the only salvation of these islands 
from a lapse backward into jungle and negro barbarism. 

Commercially, Cuba is a great problem, but neither Mr. Wm. J. 
Clark, nor the gentleman who writes a preface without meaning or rele- 
vancy, tells us just what we want to know (2). Mr. Clark is great on 
statistics; he leads off with advice as to behavior when meeting Cubans, 
which may be needed by the rawest of our commercial travellers, but 
to most men savors of the code of manners for dinner that begins by 
telling you not to put your feet on the table. Among the passages not 
statistical or descriptive of travel in Cuba is one which suggests rather 
than states that ‘‘it is to be feared that the result of prematurely 
placing too much power in the hands of the Cuban people might be 
politically dangerous.’’ 





Books of Travel 


1. In White-Elephant Land: Five Years in Siam. By H.Warington Smyth. 2 vols, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 2. Hungry India. By F. H. S. Merewether. F. 
B. Lippincott Co. 3. Through Persia on a Side Saddle. By Ella C. Sykes. 
F. B. Lippincott Co. 4. The Philippine Islands and their People. By Dean 
C. Worcester. The Macmillan Co. 


AMERICANS in general show but a languid interest in Siam, though 
to others the country has endless fascination. Nearly half a century 
ago, Balestier and Harris, the American envoys, began treaty relations, 
but even before their diplomacy, American teachers and missionaries 
had begun work and they have been influential in the bringing in of 
the better times. Siam is engaged in the difficult work of grafting the 
civilization of modern Europe on to the very ancient trunk of an old 
civilization which has, sprung up from a very conservative people. 
Hence the abuse on the one hand and the adulation on the other which 
the Siamese have suffered from foreigners. 

In these two solid volumes before us (1) we have the thoughts and 
studies of an Englishman of scientific attainments, who spent the five 
years from 1891 to 1896 in the country, and who saw it very 
thoroughly. Like all modest persons who have dwelt'in the Far East 
and lived among oriental peoples who have come slowly to their present 
status and character only through a long historical evolution, Mr. 
Smyth is not over-confident of his own knowledge. Nevertheless he 
has honestly tried to obtain and set forth a great deal concerning this 
charming people. Being in the service of the government as railway 
engineer, his opportunities were unique. He studied also the art of 
the people, and their thoughts as expressed in visible forms, as well as 
in story, poem, and proverb. He looked to their mythology to find 
those underlying ideas which are so hard for a foreigner to understand, 
but which help to make up the actual native man and to determine his 
thoughts and actions. The light and shade of the Asiatic character 
must for generations yet to come be enigmas to the white man, but 
even a little knowledge and sympathy help mightily to mutual under- 
standing. 
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In these books we acquaint ourselves with the life and habits of the 
Siamese and get acquainted with their peculiarities and their attractive 
qualities. We learn also about the animals and how they behave. 
The railroad has come to Siam, and the author gives us some idea of 
labor and the resources of the country. The Menam valley and the 
Lao states, with their landscape and possibilities of trade, are vividly 
described. The naval affair with France in 1893 is worth reading in 
connection and in contrast with the account by Mr. Henry Norman of 
the ‘‘ People and Politics of the Far East,’’ the latter being rather anti- 
Siamese, while Mr. Smyth seems to be pro-Siamese. It is evident, 
however, that the French were decidedly the aggressors. The second 
volume treats chiefly of the Malay peninsula and of Cambodia, giv- 
ing much fresh information on this part of the world, besides telling 
again the story of old routes of trade and showing the present French 
colonial policy. Various appendices treat of interesting matters con- 
nected with commerce, and of Siamese music, which is illustrated by 
printing out the score adapted to our instruments. There is an excel- 
lent and suggestive chapter on the features common to Siamese and 
ancient sailing and rowing craft. There are maps, an index, and 
plenty of pictures. Altogether this is a most valuable work; indeed, 
we are not certain but it is the best for the reader especially interested 
in ‘‘ The Land of the Free.”’ 

How difficult in this land, where we eat bread without scarceness, to 
think of a country in which the majority of the people are never entirely 
free from the sensation of hunger, except when the mangoes are ripe! 
Yet this is, in all probability, true of India. In certain periods large 
districts become the seats of famine, which destroys more lives than 
pestilence or war. In modern days the railway has done much to 
lessen the horrors of famine, and to a certain extent prevent its out- 
break. In days before the iron road, a train of relief in the form of 
grain-wagons could not reach the needy neighborhood until the draft 
animals had eaten up most or all of the very nourishment which they 
were expected to bring. Yet even in the modern era it has seemed 
impossible, with such railway facilities as India possesses, to prevent 
unspeakable suffering and the death of tens of thousands. 

One might suppose that a book devoted to a hunger-smitten country 
could not be cheerful reading, but we must confess that Mr. Mere- 
wether has given us a very readable volume (2), for though he does re- 
veal in text and photographic reproductions the reality of famine, yet its 
gruesome details do not fill all his pages. True, the alternate descrip- 
tions of things pleasant and things sombre remind one of the shop-sign 
which he read one day in going to the races—‘*‘ Ram Bux. Maker of 
Polo sticks and coffins.”’ 

The author was sent as the famine commissioner of Reuter’s tele- 
graphic agency, to report upon what he saw in the desolated districts. 
The telegram from Reuter’s manager read: ‘‘ Reuter wants a man to do 
the famine; if you care for the job, see W.’’ He started cff the next 
day in search of famine, and found it. He tells us about Bombay, 
where the bubonic plague had broken out, and to which, from all the 
known quarters of the habitable globe, bacteriological experts began 
to flock, being busy from morn to eve in the laboratories cultivating 
bacilli in bouillon. The theories were endless, attributing the plague 
to the sea, the earth, the water, to bad grain, and to the rats. How- 
ever, unity was found in the idea that dirt was the great germinant. 
Therefore Bombay, the bubonic, was purged, purified, and whitewashed. 

The author went to Poona to work first in the Bombay presidency, 
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and then began a tour through India of 4500 miles, He visited the 
famine camps at Satara, he saw Kholapur, traversed the Canarese 
country, went over eastwardly through the Central and then turned 
into the Northwestern provinces, going as far as Gujerat in the Pun- 
jab. He inspected the poorhouses, camps, and public works, and 
studied the various methods by which the government had tried to 
grapple with the great question of feeding the hungry and the starv- 
ing. One is powerfully impressed with British enterprise in introduc- 
ing irrigation wherever such enterprise is possible, and thus attempting 
to be independent of the rains of heaven, especially when for some 
reason unknown to us these rains fail to come with their usual regu- 
larity. The miracles which spring from fertilizing water seem scarcely 
less wonderful than the marvellous triumph of occidental engineering 
skill. ‘To-day a bewildering network of canals and offsets owe their 
birth and origin to European skilled industry and organization. Before 
these waterways were dug, there might be great famines and enormous 
waste of human life, but the world would never know or feel it. Now, 
however, the world has a new nervous system. The solidarity of man- 
kind is no longer to be represented as that of a jellyfish but as that of 
a vertebrate. Much of the author’s book is taken up with accounts of 
the pleasant fellows he met and his delightful personal experiences, so 
that one can classify this well-printed volume, which is generously 
furnished with pictures and a map, under the head of ‘‘ science’’ or 
of “‘ travels,’’ as one pleases. 

‘* Through Persia on a Side Saddle ’’ (3) is not one of the ephemeral 
volumes dashed off by a society woman from London who “‘ does’”’ a 
country for an outing and then comes back to be lionized for one season. 
The author, judging from her frontispiece, is a hearty and healthy Eng- 
lish girl who enjoys life at the full and can be happy in either Europe 
or Asia. She had read ‘‘ Eothen’’ in her girlhood, and in her leisure 
hours dreamed of going to the ‘‘ gorgeous East,’’ but until June, 1894, 
this hope lay only in imagination. In that month, at ten days’ notice, she 
went eastward with her brother, Captain Molesworth Sykes. By steam, 
they travelled on land and water to Baku; then on a flat-bottomed boat 
crossed the Caspian Sea southward to Enzeli, which may be called the 
harbor of Persia. There began a delightful journey southeastwardly 
through the country by way of Teheran to Kerman, which is in the 
heart of Southern Persia. Here a British consulate was to be estab- 
lished, and here the lady began housekeeping for her brother. As one 
might imagine, she tells a great deal that interests both feminine and 
masculine readers, and her descriptions of indoor life, of furniture 
and equipment, of hosts, guests, visitors, servants, and all the various 
sorts of Persians that come within the area of social life, are bright and 
captivating. Her sense of fun is strong, but she is never sarcastic. 
She seems to enjoy everything indoors, at picnics, when riding, and on 
journeys. One of her trips while at Kerman was around the great 
mountain of Kui-i-Lalazar. She also journeyed with her brother into 
Beluchistan, and up to Quetta near the borders of Afghanistan, then 
southwardly to Karachi in the Indus valley, sailing thence westward 
through the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. She landed in London in 
March, 1897, having had three delightful years. Though we have had 
many descriptions of Persia by men, yet this being by one of the 
weaker sex makes old Persia seem a new country. We have here a 
capital contribution by a woman of culture and reading, who has also 
a lively interest in everything human. She shows appreciation of the 
scenery, sympathy with the people, and delight in nature. Evidently 
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the Land of the Lion and the Sun is one in which the maximum of 
comfort is reached by the men, for the women have a dull time of it, 
though doubtless they get more fun out of life than is apparent to Eng- 
lish people. The book is finely illustrated from photographs, by which, 
as well as by the text, one is constantly reminded of the abundance of 
sunshine, so strongly contrasting with the British Isles where the sun 
is often hidden for weeks at a time. 

Whether the whole archipelago, from the Bashee Channel to Tawee 
Island, comes under the American flag, or whether the United 
States will possess only a coal-yard for her ships, the Philippines will 
receive more attention from Americans than in days gone by. At 
present the interest is acute. Happy are the publishers who can find 
a man‘ who has been in the islands and can write a good story of 
adventure and tell interestingly what he has seen. Such a person, 
skilful with rifle and the pen, has been found in the Assistant Professor 
of Zodlogy in the University of Michigan, who, in 1887-88, was in the 
company of Dr. J. B. Steere, who had been in the archipelago collect- 
ing birds between the years 1870-74. Professor Worcester’s second 
trip was made in 1890, and the list of islands in which he travelled is a 
formidable one. Out of the twelve hundred or so in the archipelago, 
we find that nineteen of the important islands were visited once or 
oftener during the author’s stay of more than two years. His friend 
and companion, Dr. Bournes, has in this wonderful and eventful year 
been assigned to duty on the staff of General Merritt. 

First, as to the book itself (4). It is a handsome piece of work, well 
illustrated, with an appendix, map, and index, showing no trace of 
haste in its mechanical outfit. The illustrations are all those which 
properly belong with the text, and reinforce it, and print and binding | 
are worthy of the excellent matter. The author has drawn his histori- 
cal facts from Foreman. He is evidently well acquainted also with the 
good books which have been written concerning this part of the world. 
The first three chapters are valuable for their solid information, but the 
delightful part of the book begins with the author’s story of his own 
adventures, of which he had many. 

Having burrowed his way through the exasperating and time- 
wasting ‘‘ formalities ’’ of the custom-house and circumlocution office, 
he began his explorations, visiting first the Palawan, on a steamer 
which had the only Spanish engineer the author ever knew who kept his 
engine-room clean and his machinery in thoroughly good condition. 
To find the bath-room in the steamer, he had to begin an exploring 
expedition, but finally found the room usually associated with water © 
piled full of ship storage. There was an ants’ nest of some six weeks’ 
standing under the lid of the wash-bowl in his cabin, and after a long 
wrangle with the boy on the subject of furnishing towels, and notwith- 
standing that in such a climate a daily bath is a necessity, the American 
decided that it was not fashionable to wash on that boat. 

Although one would suppose native labor to be very abundant and 
cheap, yet as the rolling stone gathers no moss, so the author found 
it difficult to attach servants to himself, and in various places had ad- 
ventures more varied than agreeable in the working of his temporary 
households. All through the book the author seems to be scrupulously 
careful not to exaggerate the cruelty of the Spaniards to the natives, 
and to try and do the late landlords justice, as far as this is possible. 
Yet even his account of what he saw, to say nothing of what he heard, 
explains sufficiently why the natives long ago rose in rebellion, and 
why the whole system ‘of government crumbled to pieces before one 
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regiment of the United States army appeared on the scene. His own 
business was to study the animal life of the archipelago, and he was 
so constantly busy in seeking the birds and beasts to shoot, skin, and 
preserve for mounting, that the burden of his story concerns his adven- 
tures while seeking these. Yet he kept his eyes wide open and his ears 
too. At Palawan he could not get the people to advance any theories 
as to the origin of the sun, moon, and stars, but clouds were ‘‘ the 
breath of the wind.’’ Tides were accounted for by saying that in a 
far-distant sea there lived a gigantic crab. When he went into his hole, 
water was forced out and the tide rose. When he came out, the water 
rushed in and the tide fell. The monkey looks so much like a man 
because he was one once, but he was very lazy when he ought to have 
been planting rice. Vexed at his indolence, a companion threw a stick 
at him, which stuck in him, whereupon he assumed his present form, the 
stick forming his tail. Having long sought for big snakes, the author 
found the natives had trapped a python which was twenty-two feet 
long, which they tied to stumps, house timbers, boulders, and other 
things supposed to be fast. The Michigan man, thinking that such 
precautions were unnecessary, thrust a handful of absorbent cotton 
drenched with chloroform into the creature’s mouth, among his long 
re-curved teeth. Then followed the most remarkable exhibition of 
brute force he had ever witnessed. Under the stimulus of the chloro- 
form, that python broke green rattan, three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, apparently without exertion. Finally the naturalist was able 
to pour the rest of the pint of liquor down his windpipe, and he after- 
ward pierced the heart of the beast with his dagger. Six hours of hard 
work were required to remove, and a whole night to cleanse, the skin. 

Larger game which the American shot was in the form of the time- 
rau, or river-bull, while some of the crocodiles which he was able to 
catch and tie up for his convenience look very terrific in the photo- 
graphs, and suggest that long distances from such tails as these beasts 
possess would be highly agreeable. The author had a very good 
assistant in a typical Filipino, named Mateo, who had been some years 
in America, and was a useful and intelligent assistant. 

There is a great variety of human beings in the Philippine archi- 
pelago. Beside the five million or so which the Spanish missionaries 
have brought under the Roman Catholic jurisdiction, really or nomi- 
nally, there is a system of Malay civilization, especially in the southern 
islands, which will have to be carefully handled if Americans ever 
attempt the conquest or improvement of the Mohammedan natives 
there. The Moros, for example, believe that the one who takes the 
life of a Christian thereby increases his chance of a good time in the 
world to come. The more Christians killed, the brighter the prospect 
for the future. These are the fellows that run ‘‘ amuck,’’ and who, if 
killed while themselves killing Christians, are transported to the seventh 
heaven. After death the relatives of the hero see him riding by on a 
white horse, bound for the abode of the blessed. Yet, after all, this 
is nothing more than what the old Japanese ronins believed, and it may 
be that these Malays will be no more difficult to civilize than those 
foreign-hating Japanese, who once delighted in slaughtering Europeans 
like dogs, but who now are welcomed by the artistic and literary élite 
of America and Europe. 

Professor Worcester, of course, had the fever many times, but it 
was the typhoid fever that finally drove him home. He had a great 
many adventures of all sorts, and he tells of them with wit and charm. 
His book is very readable, and his style simple and clear. He wisely 
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avoids much description of Manila or the better known parts. He 
tells about the out-of-the-way places and describes the peoples but 
slightly known. In his appendix he gives a great deal of information 
about the resources of the country. Evidently, these have been 
scarcely touched by the Spaniards. They are amazing in their 
amount and in their possibilities of development. He takes the gen- 
eral view that there is nothing insuperable in the attempt, if made, to 
bring these islands and people up to a high standard of civilization. 





Unknown Thibet 


1. Travelsin Tartary, Thibet, and China, 1844-6. By M. Huc. Translated from 
the French by W. Hazlitt, Open Court Publishing Co. 2. Through Unknown 
Thibet. By Capt. M. S. Wellby, 18th Hussars. F. B. Lippincott Co. 


Tue East has never ceased to be the land of the Arabian Nights. 
From the time when old Herodotus first opened its magic gates and 
revealed its wonders before the crowds that heard him repeat his mar- 
vellous tale at the Games of Greece, down to Pierre Loti and Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the world has always hung spellbound on the lips of travellers 
and drunk in the visions that delighted Marco Polo and the wandering 
Maundeville. ‘‘ The fairy tales of science ’’ become sober realities to 
the travelled Oriental who sees the Buddhist Lama disembowel himself 
and then bind up his broken flesh before a worshipping audience. The 
fascination of the Orient lay over the Crusader as well as over the modern 
missionary. The Ancient of Days is seated among the sphinxes, and in 
the Yellow City, and on the mountain walls of Thibet as nowhere else, 
and looms immemorial and silent in the lands of Morning Calm. 

One of the most striking books that have ever been written on the 
East is the one, here reprinted, of the travels of the Jesuit missionaries 
Gabet and Huc in Tartary, China, and Thibet, over fifty years ago (1). 
The modesty as well as the fulness of the narrative strikes the reader 
with astonishment, in view of the incredible difficulties of the camel 
journey, the ease with which they were overcome, the abundance and 
novelty of the information obtained, and the combined picturesqueness, 
impersonality, and humility of these two accomplished priests. Of such 
fibre were the grand Jesuit Fathers who blazed our gigantic unknown 
West, travelling up the St. Lawrence, and over the ocean-like lakes, 
and down the Missouri and the Mississippi, with their lives in their 
hands, for the ‘‘ mere fun of the thing’’ apparently, yet in reality urged 
on by the sublimest purpose. Orinoco and Amazon, Ganges and 
Hoang Ho alike responded to these intrepid travellers, carrying in their 
wallets the words of eternal life side by side with rare collections of 
seeds and plants and maps. 


‘* The Pope having, about the year 1844, been pleased to establish an Apostolic 
Vicariat of Mongolia, it was considered expedient, with a view to further operations, 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the diocese thus created, and MM. Gabet and 
Huc, two Lazarists attached to the petty mission of Si- Wang, were accordingly deputed 
to collect the necessary information. They made their way through difficulties 
which nothing but religious enthusiasm in combination with French elasticity could 
have overcome, to Lha-Ssa, the capital of ‘Thibet, and in this seat of Lamaism were 
becoming comfortably settled, with lively hopes and expectations of converting the 
Talé-Lama into a branch pope, when the Chinese minister, the noted Ke-Shen, inter- 
posed on political grounds and had them deported to China.” (Preface.) 


With infinite diligence and patience these missionaries set out on 
camels, with a single ‘‘ cameleer ’’ and only a moderate supply of food, 
to traverse hundreds of miles of desert Manchuria, with its swarming 
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Mongols, icy areas, and arid mountains, apparently unarmed except 
with the Sword of the Spirit and the enthusiasm of martyrs, braving 
perils the record of which is more fascinating than a fairy tale. Rarely 
gifted as linguists, speaking colloquial Chinese as well as ‘Tartar and 
Thibetan, they disguised themselves in the yellow-and-red priestly dress 
of Lamas of the Buddhist persuasion, and started on their long and 
dangerous journey of three years, happy in the thought of adding new 
realms to the Christian faith and a new diocese to Rome. For weeks 
and months their only food seems to have been tea and meal mush, 
with an occasional fat-tailed sheep or the strange food of the Mongol 
nomads. These hospitable folk welcomed them wherever they went 
with characteristic good-temper, and in their wanderings they frequently 
fell in with populous caravans of tributary princes on their way to pros- 
trate themselves before the Emperor at Peking. As 170,000,000 of 
Buddhists practise their remarkable faith in Chinese Tartary and 
Thibet, our ‘‘ Lamas,’’ perfectly coriversant with the language and 
possessing unusual tact, pursued their journey almost uninterruptedly, 
fasting like their camels when it was necessary and feasting on such 
fish and game as fell in their way. They carried tea in the ‘“‘ tea 
bricks ’’ of the East, and made their way by means of the excellent 
map prepared by MM. Andrivenu and Gonjon. The main line$ of the 
journey lay between the 3oth and 4oth parallels of latitude and between 
the goth and r2oth parallels of longitude, doubling on itself in many 
windings and twining in loops from Pekin to Lhasa and from Lhasa 
back to Canton, Nankin, and Tient-Sien. 

The account given in Vol. II. of the Travels is intensely interesting 
and well worthy of a translation by William Hazlitt, reproducing as it 
does the marvellous resemblances between Buddhism and Catholicism, 
and describing in remarkable terms the Lama system, the Sacred City 
of the incarnate Buddhas (as the ruling potentates are called), and the 
strange aspects of Thibetan scenery and custom. These small volumes 
in their artistic binding form one of the classics of travel, like the works 
of Marco Polo, Livingstone, and Burton, and it was a happy thought of 
the publishers to reprint them. 

It was on the northern outskirts of this land of militant vegetarians 
that, actuated by the astonishing records of the Jesuit Fathers, Captain 
Wellby of the 18th Hussars and his friend Lieutenant Malcolm resolved, 
in March, 1896, to undertake a journey of exploration, starting virtually 
from Lucknow and Simla, and moving from the warm and beautiful 
scenery and magnificent architecture of Upper India into a region of 
eternal snows, en route across trackless mountains to Pekin. 

Only an Englishman could be capable of such a useless and auda- 
cious undertaking, joyously entered upon in the intervals of a furlough 
and accomplished after terrible hardships in the course of many months 
of mountain climbing, without the knowledge of a word of Thibetan or 
Chinese. In every way a contrast to the humble yet thorough prepa- 
rations of the Jesuit priests, the expedition of the two soldiers was fitted 
out with every luxury and convenience that modern science and Indian 
supply-stations could furnish. Numerous attendants accompanied the 
cavalcade, and comfortable tents and medicines, scientific instruments 
and the latest inventions in guns and fowling-pieces, canned delicacies 
of all sorts, with thirty or forty mules and horses to carry the baggage, 
left Ladakh, on the Thibetan frontier, with our travellers, and inter- 
preters went along to make the journey easy. Armed with Chinese 
passports and visiting-cards a foot in length to ‘‘ drop’’ on Chinese 
officialdom when they came to a town, the travellers began their ascent 
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along the 35th parallel of latitude, following this for a long distance at 
an elevation of from 16,000 to 19,000 feet, in a general northeasterly 
direction toward the Great Wall and the city of Pekin. Most interest- 
ing are the accounts Captain Wellby gives; the plain soldierly narrative 
becomes at times positively dramatic as the explorers grope their way 
along ‘‘ Through Unknown Thibet’’ (2), shooting yak and antelope, 
skirting beautiful sheets of blue but intensely salt water, threading their 
way without maps, by aid of a compass and astronomical observations, 
through mountains almost inaccessible, across wildernesses of salt and 
quagmire, through Alpine gorges and over turbulent rivers as they 
begin their adventurous life in the vast mountain-chains of this weird 
region. One by one the horses and mules give out, sink in the slush, 
and die by the roadside; one by one the attendants sulk and mutiny 
and desert, or fall ill and have to be abandoned in the terrible desert; 
one by one the tents are left standing, and the party thins out to an 
alarming extent. For weeks and months, lost in the awful mountains, 
they see no human being except members of the caravan; but to turn 
back is as bad as to move on: soon they move, at last, almost exhausted, 
falling in first with a noisy caravan of Thibetan merchants travelling 
to China, and then with a band of friendly Mongols, whose frank and 
friendly reception rejoiced the Englishmen as they had delighted the 
Jesuits. ‘They procure guides, fall in with Christian missions and mis- 
sionaries in these remote parts of the western Chinese Empire, and at 
length, weary and worn, they are guided through regions lately devas- 
tated by the great Mohammedan rebellion, to the capital. 

At first one begins this large and beautifully illustrated volume 
with the thought that it is too big and too heavy to read: a book of 
over four hundred pages, weighing several pounds, and exhausting to 
handle; but so absorbing are the details, so novel the unknown lands 
now laid open for the first time, that the book in its way is as interest- 
ing as the volumes in which the Jesuit missionaries describe their fa- 
mous journey through more southern Thibet. The untravelled reader 
finds both books delightful, and revels in the vivid details that start 
into being for him once more the land of the Arabian Nights. 





‘Red Rock: A Chronicle of Reconstruction ” 
By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE most charming thing about this rehabilitation of the Old South 
—‘‘ Red Rock ’’—is the poetic preface in which the author, with old- 
time ceremony and courteous reverence, flings wide open the door, and 
wafts us with a bow into the ‘‘ Land of Memory.’’ The melodious 
and powerful language he has chosen for our entrance into this far- 
away land is that of rebuke to the unseemly generation that sees in our 
old-fashioned love-story, tense with the issues of life and death, some- 
thing unlovely, something even laughable. Alas, for the age that 
glances with mocking eye at the stately if stereotyped manners of our 
grandfathers and prefers the smirking photograph of to-day to the 
mellow oils of yesterday! For our part we rejoice in these olden 
things—in Watteau forms and faint scents of lavender in household 
linen, in ‘‘ old-fashioned girls,’’ and boys not afraid of falling in love, 
and in old plantation scenes where these immemorial comedies and 
tragedies enact themselves. 

For if one thing is more definite than another in ‘‘ Red Rock,”’ it is 
that this romance is an eloquent protest against the novelistic tend- 
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encies of this decadent decade and the school to which true love and 
holy wedlock are fit subjects of banter and jest: the insidious panderers 
to adultery and immorality that begin their mendacities with a divorce 
and end them with amad-house. Mr. Page has taken an historic back- 
ground, the Era of Reconstruction (so-called) just after the war, and 
filled it with a company of men and women and ladies and gentlemen 
(for we are old-fashioned enough to hold that these words are very 
different in meaning) who fit harmoniously into their environment, an 
environment which respects love and marriage and hates adultery and 
divorce. The machinery of the romance moves gently along until the 
** carpet-bagger ’’ appears, and the bogus governments are set up, and 
the ex-slave sits in congress and legislature and “‘ legislates ’’ without 
knowing how to read and write (North-Carolina fashion). Then the 
elements of tragedy begin to gather: the Old is gone; the New has 
come. The beautiful old gentlewomen of the past linger for a moment 
sorrowfully on the edge of the brimming river of innovation, and dis- 
appear, or live on into the new time with bowed heads and broken 
hearts. The New, too, is mercifully and artistically treated, and 
admirable delineations of Northern character are given in the com- 
manders of the troops about ‘‘ Red Rock ’’ and in the Welch family. 
In the effort to show truthfully ‘‘ How a Contemporary Viewed it,’’ Mr. 
Page had only to go back to his youth passed in this period and bring 
out of an ample portfolio sheet after sheet of reminiscences burnt in- 
delibly into his memory. The odiousness of the Reconstruction régime 
has never perhaps been so powerfully brought out as in the overseer 
and the provost of the story, nor has even Mr. Page himself before 
rivalled the beauty of the love scenes, the utter fidelity of the local 
color, or the power of resurrecting from the past a strongly poetic and 
romantic social economy. The Carys and Legaies, the Grays and Miss 
Thomasias have found a chronicler who is a poet as different as pos- 
sible from the biting, clever, epigrammatic de-composers of the day, 
who sing in minor chords and spin out pessimistic volumes over the 
degeneracy of the race. Mr. Page’s sympathies are profoundly with 
his people, but they are broad enough to embrace other people too,— 
a natural nobleman like Major Welch, for example, and an angel like 
his daughter. In Ruth and Steve Allen the North and South are 
perfectly reconciled. 





«Marie Antoinette” 
By Clara Tschudi. Translated by E. M. Cope. The Macmillan Co. 


THOUGH more than a century has passed since Marie Antoinette 
ascended the scaffold, there is still sufficient interest in her to produce 
numerous works on her life and her times. Surely there has never 
been a woman whose thirty-nine years of life were so filled to over- 
flowing as this unfortunate Queen’s; nor one who lived in times more 
tragic, or was called upon to expiate her follies and the follies of others 
by such sufferings. Marie Antoinette has been described as an angel, 
and as a devil; asa silly, frivolous woman, and as a noble, courageous 
martyr. Miss Tschudi presents her as a mixture of the fribble and the 
martyr. She has not spared her colors in painting the poor queen’s 
portrait. Though other ‘‘ Lives’’ have told us tales of the gambling 
that was practised at court, those of us who love and have sympathy 
for Marie Antoinette are distressed at reading that ‘‘ Once in Marly she 
lost 140,000 francs at one swoop,”’ and that ‘‘ When she and her ladies 
returned from these parties the front breadths of their gowns were often 
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so black with the piles of money they had had in their laps that they 
were obliged to change before they could be seen.’’ It is also painful 
to learn that her library both at Versailles and Trianon consisted 
almost entirely of immoral books, and that she remained in the Prin- 
cesse de Guéménée’s salon when the whole tone was so immoral that 
most of the other ladies had to withdraw. Nor does the picture of a 
Queen of France shouting over the footlights to her audience,—largely 
composed of soldiers, —‘‘ I have done my best to amuse you. I wish I 
could have played better, that your pleasure might have been greater,’’ 
augur well for the future welfare of that Queen. But it is necessary 
to know all these horrible stories in order to understand the inhuman 
hatred and vengeance that pursued Marie Antoinette later, and if Miss 
Tschudi has thrown a strong light on her early life, she has softened 
her colors in the latter part of her narrative, and has shown the Queen 
in her hours of darkness, ennobled and purified by sorrow. 

There is no new material in this book, but nothing concerning 
Marie Antoinette has been left out, and such a long list of authorities 
is given in the preface that it may be said fairly to bristle with authen- 
ticity. Louis the Sixteenth’s character is very well drawn, and, while 
sorry for his fate, one realizes that the French people were very ill- 
served with ‘‘ Fat Papa Veto’”’ as their King. Lafayette is shown in 
all his incapacity, and as scarcely a gentleman to boot. The authoress 
has cleverly portrayed the characters of many of the Queen’s friends, 
notably the Duchesse de Polignac and the Princesse de Lamballe, and 
while not attempting to make her book an historical work, she clearly 
sets forth the many non-political reasons that helped to bring about 
the downfall of the French monarchy. Presumably it is the translator’s 
fault that the King’s aunts are described as “‘ Princess ’’ Adelaide, etc., 
instead of ‘‘ Madame,”’ the title of French princesses. Also that Ver- 
sailles is always called the King’s ‘‘ Castle,’’ a word that in no way 
describes that magnificent chateau. 





‘Romance and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast ”’ 
By Minnie W. Myers. Robert Clarke Co, 


THE southern gulf coast, extending from Texas to Florida, has 
always been romantically interesting from its associations with ancient 
Spanish and French settlers and settlements, and from the dramas of 
adventure and incident that have been enacted there by French cava- 
liers and Castilian caballeros. Mingled with these European tints are 
semi-civilized colorings from Indian life, San Domingo revolutions, and 
American filibustering expeditions, blending in a rich tapestry of poetic 
memories that hang like a golden fringe to the southern edge of our 
continent. A mellow haze of mingled poetry and romance broods 
over the Gulf of Mexico and its sinuous coast-lines, which sweep in 
great natural curves from Key West to Matamoras and constitute our 
great southern Mediterranean, dotted with innumerable isles. Particu- 
larly charming is that part of the coast which stretches from New 
Orleans to Pensacola, haunted as it is by the ghostly footfalls of La 
Salle and De Soto, Bienville and Merville, knights of Louis XIV, and 
hidalgos of haughty Spain. A gentle languor dreams over the great 
cypress swamps; huge clumps of magnolia grandiflora lift their glisten- 
ing leaves and starry loving-cups amid the forests of long-leafed pine; 
a myriad insect life hums day and night in the resonant woods; and 
musical Indian names of river, town, and parish, softened into melo- 
dious French or Spanish equivalents, suggest the days that are no more. 
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The land lies under a spell, and travellers to it soon love to-bask in its 
sunshine. 

Mrs. (?) Myers pleasantly evokes the image of this fair region in her 
** Romance and Realism [Reality ?] of the Southern Gulf Coast.’’ 
Maurice Thompson has made the region delightfully familiar to many 
readers, and Cable and Grace King, Lafcadio Hearn and Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart have played upon it in romance and rhapsody as upon an 
instrument of many strings. Mrs. Myers follows some of these writers 
and adds to them gleanings from Gayarré, Alcée Fortiér, Mrs. Hins- 
dale, and others, in a pretty historical and legendary picture of New 
Orleans, Pascagonla, Beauvoir, Biloxi, and their adjacencies. Creoles, 
’Cajens, and plantation scenes come in for enitertaining paragraphs, and 
actual pictures bring up realistically the old French quarters of New 
Orleans, the squaws and papooses that used to frequent the down-town 
streets in the days of the writer’s youth, the mighty live-oaks that 
fringe the snow-white beaches, and the sheets of silver-pale water that 
stretch in mirrored calm from Mobile to Bay St. Louis. The Mardi- 
Gras pleasure-seeker should enjoy this little book, which, by the way, 
is not altogether free from errors: Gayarre (p. vii.), cavelier (p. = 
Dauphine (p. 23), chrussee (p. 78), rigver (p. 79), Phil/ippe (p. 90 
Creve (p. 97). 


’ 


, 





*‘Ships and Havens ” 
By Henry van Dyke. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Unoper the pictorial title of ‘‘ Ships and Havens’’ we have here an 
admirable sermon, in five parts, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. van 
Dyke. Primarily, the message is to young people,—certainly to those 
who (following out the sea-going figure suggested in the title) have still 
the morning light upon their sails, and favoring winds to waft the argosy 
of a yet unwearied life. And, again, we think that Dr. van Dyke’s 
sermon is, like George Chapman’s preface to Homer, addressed ‘‘ To 
the Understander,’’ whether the latter be young or old.’ Says the 
author of ‘‘ Ships and Havens,’’ ‘‘ the book that does not really speak 
to you is not worth much. And unless you really hear something, and 
make some kind of answer to it, you do not truly read.’” Now, Dr. van 
Dyke’s book does ‘‘ really speak’’ to the reader, and provokes the 
mental inquiry and answer which the author deems all important. Yet 
freighted as is this little volume with earnest purpose—resolute to dis- 
play all danger-signals and to throw all benign lures on the voyager’s 
path, there is here much of literary amenity, much that bespeaks the 
habit of saying graciously and zracefully the word appointed one to 
say. The book opens with an “‘ easy talk’’ about the varicd craft 
to be seen from the point of vantage of a summer cottage on the 
“sleepy southern shore of Long Island.’’ He observes the great 
ocean liners ‘‘ building an airy pillar of cloud by day, a flashing pillar 
of fire by night ’’; he has an eye not only for the “‘ slim, swift yachts,’’ 
picturesquely described as a ‘‘ flock of wild swans,’’ but for the tramp 
steamers and ‘“‘ rugged coasters ’’ as well. 

From a review of ships on the high seas we come naturally to the 
question, ‘‘ Whither Bound ?’’ and from that question to spiritual 
issues of life and destiny—our own; for ‘‘ each one is a voyager, with 
a port to seek, a course to run, a fortune to experience.’’ The reader 
finds that the author gives as little latitude as may be to the idea that 
man is moulded by circumstances. With him, the ready apology, 
“* Temperament is Fate,’’ finds small hospitality, and he everywhere 
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insists that “ Character is eternal Destiny,” and that the forming of char- 
acter is wholly within our own power. Most timely in this age of insist- 
ence upon the Practical (too often synonym merely for the materialistic) 
is the author’s desire that the “ ancient charm of true romance” shall be 
felt in modern life. To this end he would have a “ new generation of day- 
dreamers, young men and maidens who shall behold visions, idealists 
who shall see themselves as the heroes of coming conflicts, the heroines 
of yet unwritten epics of triumphant comparison and stainless love.”’ 





‘*Our Conversational Circle ’’ 
By Agnes H. Morton. The Century Co. 


Tuis is not a description of any one ‘‘ conversational circle,’’ but a 
study of the art of conversing. The author first defines the word, and 
then proceeds to show wherein conversation differs from oratory and 
debate. Its points of contact, as well as of contrast, with these other 
forms of talking are clearly and cleverly indicated—partly by means of 
two or three little tables and diagrams summarizing several pages of 
text. The duties of talker and of listener, the choice and adaptation 
of topics, the ‘‘ essentials of an agreeable style,’’ leadership, mastery, 
criticism—each of these related themes is treated in one or another of 
the fourteen chapters composing the book. The discussion as a whole 
embodies a veritable gospel of the theory and practice of an art that 
has been cultivated longer, perhaps, than any other. The spiritual 
and social, as well as the intellectual aspects of the subject, are kept 
constantly in view; and it is shown that a complete mastery of the rules 
of conversation, and their habitual appreciation, involve a disciplining 
of the will no less salutary in its effect upon the moral nature than is 
the spontaneous give-and-take of ideas in its effect upon the develop- 
ment of the mind. 

The clearness, vivacity, picturesqueness, and occasional humor 
with which Miss Morton expounds her ripened views, make her treatise 
readable and stimulating in a high degree. While its primary object 
is, presumably, instruction,—and the book might well be recommended 
for supplementary reading at school and college,—no one who fre- 
quently takes part in either formal or informal conversation could fail 
to find it exceedingly interesting, suggestive, and enjoyable. 





«From Sunset Ridge ”’ 
By Fulia Ward Howe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


From the juggling. with words, the wanton redundancy of phrase, the 
inane obscurity characteristic of much modern verse, we turn with relief 
to this volume of clean, wholesome, old-fashioned poetry. Of the 
opening hymn—the well-beloved ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic ’’— 
what need be added, since its stirring strains have gone home to the 
hearts of millions, not only of those who drew the sword but of those 
who suffered bereavement for patriotism’s sake! The splendor of this 
poem may be said to have eclipsed all contemporary verses relating to 
the same theme, including some admirable work of Mrs. Howe’s own. 
In this category should be mentioned ‘‘ Our Orders,’’ ‘‘ The Flag,’’ 
‘* The Battle-Eucharist,’’ etc., in all of which we find the same com- 
mingling of patriotism and religious fervor. An excellent example of 
these qualities may be found in the poem ‘‘ Our Country.” 

But Mrs. Howe’s patriotism is not for her own country alone but 
for the world; her interest in the politics and burning causes of other 
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lands reminds one of Mrs. Browning. It is largely in their quest of 
subjects that poets betray their bias. An examination of Mrs. Howe’s 
titles reveals the strong tendency of her mind toward what artists call 
religiosity—in other words, the sentiment of religion,—the religion of 
cathedrals, masses, devotion, statuary, and pictures; a thing connected 
with, but not necessarily a part of, evangelical faith. ‘‘ Behind the 
Veil,’’ ‘‘ A Vision of Palm Sunday,’’ ‘‘ The Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Church,”’ 
‘‘ The Crucifix,’’ will serve to illustrate our meaning. Indeed, if any 
fault could be named as characteristic of the poet’s mood and manner, 
that fault might be referred to a certain sad monotone of effect like 
unto the music of Gregorian chants—music which, however well it may 
conform to ecclesiastical sentiment, becomes burdensome through lack 
of variety. It is in reading such of her poems as are in this vein that 
one is almost tempted to exclaim that the other world is ‘‘ too much 
with us! ”’ 

Although seriousness may be said to be one of the author’s excesses, 
she is not, at all times, wholly severe. In the ‘‘ Tea Party,’’ “A 
Thought for Washing-Day,’’ ‘‘ Amanda’s Inventory,’’ there is shown 
a capacity for gentle playfulness, which, however, is apt to prove dis- 
appointing, as the playfulness never rises to the bubbling delight of 
pure merriment. But it is, perhaps, in the poems of infancy and re- 
lating to children, that Mrs. Howe is most touching. Such poems are 
** Little One,”’ ‘‘ Baby’s Shoes,’’ ‘‘ Spring Blossoms’’; and seldom has 
the self-effacing passion of motherhood been expressed so directly— 
so simply—so sweetly as in ‘‘ The Lamb without the Fold.”’ 

In ‘‘ A Lyrical Romance ’’ Mrs. Howe has, we think, dropped a 
note autobiographical in the lady’s reference to ‘‘ Horace the Dainty ’”’ 
and to 

‘* Tacitus above stairs, quasi sub-neglected.”’ 


Everywhere serene and classical, it is easy to see that in Mrs. Howe’s 
education Latin hexameters and Greek iambics were most familiar 
factors; and she proves that when one has had Homer and Virgil for 
schoolfellows, as it were, their influence will be felt even in verse for 
children, and will fortify the sense of literary propriety. 





‘¢Odes in Contribution to French History ” 
By George Meredith. Charles Scribner's Sons 


AN eminent professor in one of our foremost universities once 
defined all literature as ‘‘ an abuse of language,’’—that is to say, there 
is scarcely anything in prose or verse that might not better have been 
conveyed in language far more explicit and simple than that employed 
by the writer. It is a fact well known to travellers that a dialect may 
part two persons of the same land as utterly as an alien tongue may 
separate individuals of altogether different nationalities. In the field 
of literature the analogue is found in certain writers who are given to 
expressing themselves in an idiom so unfamiliar to the general reader 
as to constitute an unknown tongue, whose grammar and syntax must 
first be mastered. The grammar, or dialect, so to speak, of Browning 
the ambitious reader has at length mastered (thanks to Browning 
societies!). As regards George Meredith, although for a generation 
his cult has been a fad with a select circle, we do not believe that the 
average reader has as yet overcome the difficulties presented by this 
writer's mannerisms. Helpless, indeed, is that reader when called 
upon to grapple with this writer’s phrases, such as the following, for 
instance :— 
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‘* As one clamped fast, with the interminable senseless blent ” ; 
or this, 
‘‘ They, the triumphant tonant towering upper, were under,” 


—lines quoted at random from ‘‘ The Revolution,’’ a poem teeming 
with many-syllabled conceits, and weltering in a confusion of metaphor. 
But, as if to atone for such turgescence, we have, in the same composi- 
tion, lines like these: 


‘* She piped her sons the frontier march, the wine 
Of martial music, History's cherished tune, 
And they, the saintless laborers that aye 
Dropped sweat on soil for bread, took arms and tramped, 
High breasted to match men or elements 
Or Fortune, harsh schoolmistress with the undrilled.” 


The second ode in this volume is devoted to Napoleon; and although 
the author insists on the characterization 


‘** Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice,” etc., 


and never wearies of bringing in this piece of ordnance, nevertheless 
in this very ode the reader will find, among many others, some strong 
and lucid lines bearing reference to our America and to America’s 
Washington. 

We speak of Old England, but never of Old France. Tributes to 
the unfailing vitality of that land and nation have been wrung from 
even the most patriotic of English writers, as Matthew Arnold; but 
it was left to Meredith to proclaim exultantly, as he does proclaim in 
his third and best ode, his unbounded admiration and sympathy for 
‘La grande Nation.’’ He calls her ‘‘ inveterate of brain,’’ refers to 
her again and again as ‘‘ Mother of Reason ’’ who knows and under- 
stands all that has happened to her,—even to those 


‘* Wounds that bring death but take not life away.” 
It is, in truth, because of this vital consciousness and “‘ ruthless light 


of introspective eyes’’ that he looks forward to a resurrected and 
triumphant France. 





*«‘ Some Verses ’”’ 
By Helen Hay. H. S. Stone & Co. 


‘Some Verses ”’ is the modest title of a collection of poems by Miss 
Helen Hay. These poems have a peculiar interest for us in that they 
are, if we mistake not, the initial effort of their author, and also in that 
the heritage of the muses, for once, seems to descend without interrup- 
tion—in the present instance from gifted father to gifted daughter. 
Apart from this, the verses are entitled to our consideration from a 
very distinctive individuality pervading many of the selections given. 
Whether at all times the young singer’s intention is altogether clear to 
the listener, the voice even then is, at least—to use a phrase of the 
singer’s own, 

‘* Spirit's spirit trailing in the mist.” 

The sombre tone of much that is in this little book will impress the 
generality of readers as pessimistic, perhaps as morbid. But melan- 
choly has been defined as ‘‘ the pleasure of being sad ’’; and never in 
our observation is that peculiar pleasure so much indulged in as when 
one is young. Little Prince Arthur to Hubert recalls plaintively: 
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‘* When I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.”’ 


With the exception of ‘‘In the Green Yew”’ and ‘‘ The Grove of 
Hope,”’ which strike us as extraneous and experimental on the author’s 
part, we find nothing that is morbid in Miss Hay’s verses, nothing that 
is pessimistic; although in ‘‘ The Angel of Indifference’’ there is a 
touch of prescient precocity, which we feel that we should like to fore- 
stall in one so young, by singing to her her own lovely little lyric 
(almost Elizabethan in its manner), 


‘* Sigh not for love, the ways of love are dark.” 


The poet’s love for Nature—which is also a cry to be loved by 
Nature in turn—recurs frequently in these poems. It carols tenderly 
and hopefully in her exquisite lines of inquiry, ‘‘ Does the Pearl 
Know ?’’; and it woos vainly in the sonnet entitled, ‘‘ On the Moun- 
tain Slope,’’ where, spite of all overtures of a spirit ‘‘ faint with brood- 
ing o’er a careless earth,’’ unheeding ‘‘ Nature smiles, and turns once 
more in sleep.’’ No, although our poet, after the fashion of youth, 
often chooses to forecast ominously, or to borrow a wasted preterite, 
as in ‘‘ Days to Come’”’ and in “‘ Age,”’ in ‘‘ Water and Wine’”’ and 
“* The Scarlet Thread,’’ we recognize her throughout this Masquerade 
of Youth, and we know her for one who has often entertained, and 
who will hereafter entertain, that enchanting Genius, ‘‘ The Joy of 
Life.”’ 

We have no fancy for the word ‘‘ poetess,’’ and yet, for the reality 
—for the song sung with indifference decause it is a woman who sings, 
—we have predilection and a hopeful anticipation. We think we fore- 
see in the author of ‘‘ Some Verses ’’ (notably in the sonnets, ‘‘ Love’s 
Kiss,’’ ‘‘ In the Mist,’’ ‘‘ The Tide of the Heart ’’) a woman who will 
more and more put into her verse a woman’s intuitions, impulses, and 
reflections. We close with an example in point. 


** Beloved, when the tides of life run low, 
As sobbing echoes of a dead refrain, 
And I may sit and watch the silent rain 
And muse upon the fulness of my woe, 
Then is my burden lighter, for I know 
The roses of my heart shall bloom again 
The fairer for this plenitude of pain, 
And Summer shall forget the chilly snow. 


But when life calls me to its revels gay, 

And I must face the world’s wide-gazing eyes, 

Nor find sweet rest by night or peace by day, 

E’en seems your love, where I would turn for aid, ‘ 
As distant as the blue in sunny skies ; 

Then am I very lonely and afraid.” 





New Books and New Editions 


In a series of pleasant little essays upon ‘‘ Work and Culture,” and the value of 
intelligent work toa man of culture, or what he calls a complete man, Mr. Mabie begins 
by defining the curious attitude of the average American toward anything like versa- 
tility. If, he says, a man is content to deal with affairs and leave art, religion, and 
science to the enjoyment or refreshment or enlightenment of others, he is accepted as 
strong, sound, and wise ; but let him add to practical sagacity a love of poetry and 
some skill in the practice of it ; let him be not only honest and trustworthy, but genu- 
inely religious ; let him be not only keenly observant and exact in his estimate of trade 
influences and movements, but devoted to the study of some science, and there goes 
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abroad the impression that he is superficial. It is written, apparently in the modern, 
and especially in the American, consciousness that a man can do but one thing well ; 
if he attempts more than one thing, he betrays the weakness of versatility. Mr. Mabie 
combats this view, and insists that the man who bows to it loses far more than he 
gains. Perhaps the old idea that the necessity of working was imposed upon man asa 
punishment is responsible for the radical misunderstanding of the function and uses of 
work that has prevailed so widely. The Puritan idea to the effect that all amusement 
or enjoyment partook somewhat of the nature of sin might also be cited. The Puri- 
tans did not object to bear-baiting because the sport gave pain to the bear, but because 
it gave pleasure to the bear-baiters. Mr. Mabie discusses the right conditions of 
work, the ultimate tests, the value of relaxation, of concentration, recreation, special 
training, imagination, ease. Some of the conditions mentioned, such as the distrust 
of versatility, are disappearing with the growth of general culture just as prejudice 
against outdoor sports has disappeared. In this age of bicycles, football, and golf, 
sermons upon the need of relaxation are somewhat superfluous. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
a 

AMONG new editions we are heartily glad to see the first instalment of a re-issue 
of John Addington Symonds’s perennially enjoyable three volumes of ‘* Sketches ” and 
‘* Studies,” edited by Mr. Horatio F. Brown. He has chosen as a title to cover the 
contents of the entire series ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece.” We do not 
object to this, though the first 120 pages of Vol. I are filled with the delightful 
papers on the Engadine district in Switzerland, Southern France, and Corsica, The 
rest of the volume includes, among other things, the series of ‘‘ Lombard Vignettes,” 
the ‘‘ Venetian Medley,” the charming story of ‘‘ The Gondolier’s Wedding,” and the 
articles on a ‘‘ Cinque Cento Brutus,” and the dramatists Alfieri and Goldoni. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons.}——THE brief life of ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by Margaret M. Black, in the compact ‘‘ Famous Scots” series, will be welcome to 
many readers while waiting for the full biography which Mr. Sydney Colvin is prepar- 
ing. It is ‘‘a reminiscence and appreciation” by one who, between 1869 and 1880, 
knew him and his home circle intimately, and who has derived her knowledge of his 
earlier and later days from his mother and other members of the family. It is proper 
that this should be understood, lest the book be supposed to belong to that bad class of 
brief biographies written and published in haste to ‘‘ head off” more complete works 
known to be in preparation. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


‘* WHERE GHOsTS WALK” is the somewhat fanciful title of a book by ‘‘ Marion 
Harland,” the character of which is explained by the sub-title, ‘‘ The Haunts of Famil- 
iar Characters in History and Literature.” They are a sufficiently motley collection 
of localities : the little supper-room and the bedchamber of Mary Queen of Scots in 
Holyrood Palace ; the cell of Savonarola in the monastery of San Marco at Florence ; 
the room in which Burns was born ; the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ” eating-house in London, 
frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others ; Queen Mary’s apartments at Hamp- 
ton Court ; Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row ; Dante’s house in Florence, with reminis- 
cences of his ‘‘ every-day wife” ; the house of St, Catherine of Siena, a ‘‘ fourteenth- 
century new woman” ; the scene of the Ginevra tale in Florence ; the residence and 
grave of Keats at Rome; the cathedral of Torcello in the Venetian lagoons, in 
the days of Otto and Orso ; Byron’s house and Dante’s tomb at Ravenna; the Flor- 
entine Villa Careggi, associated with Lorenzo the Magnificent ; a ‘‘ Syrian Evening” 
in Palestine ; and a visit to Charlotte Bronté’s boarding-school in Brussels. All are 
pleasantly described, and illustrated with reproductions of photographs, some of 
which are familiar enough, while others are quite unhackneyed. Books of this kind 
are deservedly attractive to young people, and furnish good material for readings and 
social talks in women’s clubs,—at least those of the less ‘‘ advanced” or ambitious 
type,—besides having more or less interest for that ubiquitous personage, ‘‘ the general 
reader.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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“* Is the typical American girl—as the British novelist has so often described her 
—pert, noisy, wasp-waisted, and slangy?” asks Mr. Alexander Black. ‘‘Is she a 
‘Daisy Miller’ or a ‘ Fair Barbarian’? Is she, what Richard Grant White feared 
she too often was, ‘ a creature composed in equal parts of mind and leather’? Is she 
Emerson's ‘ Fourth of July of zodlogy,’ or is she illustrating the discovery which Irving 
claimed to have made among certain philosophers, ‘that all animals degenerate in 
America, and man among the number’?” Mr. Black’s camera, in the illustrations to 
his volume on ‘‘ Miss America,” shows nothing of all that. His types are various, for 
which there are several reasons. The ‘‘ Mayflower” was a small ship, and could not 
hold all of our ancestors. But the great majority are essentially womanly. The sort 
apparently preferred by Mr. Black is made up, we should say, of mind and sense, and 
a fair allowance of self-assertiveness. Physically, she is muscular, well-formed, rather 
heavy of jaw, and straight of brow ; but anexcellent type to refine upon. Mr. Black’s 
letterpress is almost as attractive as his illustrations. He touches lightly upon many 
topics, upon ‘‘ What is Going on in Society,” upon ‘‘ Love and Destiny,” ‘* Chance and 
Choice,” and ‘‘ The New Old Maid.” The volume is very prettily bound in turquoise 
and gold, with a miniature of an American girl on the cover. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.)—— Mrs. ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER'S ‘‘ Scrap-Book of the French Revo- 
lution” opens with a hitherto inedited document, an account of the visit to France of 
the uncle of the author's husband, Thomas Waters Griffith. This American was pres- 
ent in Paris during the Reign of Terror and the rule of the Directory. Following 
this come extracts from various publications which the author thinks are inaccessible 
to the public, and these are bound together, to make a complete narrative, by extracts 
from Carlyle. There are many portraits. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


THERE must always be a demand for the life of Franklin as written by himself ; 
and very little of much interest can be added to the autobiography. That little, or 
at any rate the greater part of it, will be found in the new edition of Mr. John Bige- 
low’s ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” the last, probably, that will receive the editor’s 
care. It includes extracts from numerous letters and family papers, Franklin’s personal 
expense account with Congress during his official residence in Paris, and a fragment of 
his diary for 1780. The three volumes are embellished with many portraits and views, 
among them a photogravure of the Duplessis portrait of Franklin, and a sketch by 
Victor Hugo of the house which Franklin occupied at Passy. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.)———‘‘ JERUSALEM THE Hoty,” by Mr. Edwin Sherman Wallace, late United 
States Consul in Palestine, gives in the main a readable account of the modern city, 
its religions, its topography, its excavations, climate, its ceremonies in Passion week, at 
Easter, and its possible future. This is prefaced by a few chapters on the early his- 
tory of the city. The illustrations, from photographs, include views of the Mosque of 
Omar, the Mount of Olives, the ‘‘new” Calvary, and types of street merchants, 
water-sellers, and the native guards of the United States Consulate. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.)——‘*- AMERICAN myth-making,” so says Mr. Sydney George Fisher, is 
curiously ‘‘ unlike the ancient myth-making, which, as time went on, made its gods 
and goddesses more and more human, with mortal loves and passions. Our process is 
just the reverse.” Temple Franklin altered his grandfather's vigorous English into 
stilted Johnsonese, and editors, otherwise honest, have dehumanized Washington and 
most of our Revolutionary writers. For that reason he has deemed it necessary to 
analyze and examine what has come down to us, and to present the result in ‘‘ The 
True Benjamin Franklin.” He writes of his hero’s education, religion, and morals, 
business and literature, of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Politician,” his ‘‘ Difficulties and 
Failures in England,” and ‘t The Embassy to France and its Scandals.” The numer- 
ous illustrations are reproduced from old engravings. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


SELECTIONS FROM. THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE are worthy of note for Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s introduction and Mr. Patten Wilson’s illustrations. The latter are in the sym- 
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bolistic-mystical vein introduced by Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Wilson’s 
angels wear flame-like turbans and faces like Luca della Robbia’s choristers: Kublai 
Khan’s palace, according to him, was like the Church of St. Sophia; the lady Christa- 
bel worships before a Burne Jones predella, and the border to the title is a mass of 
interwoven branches parting to enclose symbolic figures. Mr. Lang finds it impossible 
to ‘‘ place” Coleridge, as critics are in the habit of doing, and finds it difficult to say 
in what his greatness consists. He has no message to express in verse ; and of his 
best there is only ‘‘ one finished piece and a mere fragment.” ‘‘ It seems more prob- 
able that opium stimulated the poetry of Coleridge’s marvellous years (1797-1798) than 
that it destroyed his poetic faculty.” And Mr. Lang goes on to “‘ place ” the Coleridge 
of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and ‘‘ Kublai Khan” as the conqueror of a new realm in 
poetry. It is an easy matter to ‘‘ select” from Coleridge, and few will miss a favorite 
from among the pieces given. (Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘‘ SIELANKA, A FOREST 
PICTURE, AND OTHER STORIES,” contains all of Sienkiewicz's short stories that have 
not been included in the volume called ‘‘ Hanin.” There are seventeen of them, and 
they present as many phases of German or Polish character and of the age-long 
struggle between the Teuton and the Slav. The translator, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, has 
made readable versions of these, and those who are interested in the author of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis” may complete their knowledge of his works by means of Mr. Curtin’s transla- 
tion with pleasure and profit. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


7 1 


Wo does not know John Hancock’s signature on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? It looks as if written with a crowbar instead of a crow-quill. ‘* He wrote his 
name where all nations should behold it, and where all time should not efface it.” He 
himself said: ‘‘ I write so that George the Third may read without his spectacles.” 
Nevertheless, though this sign-manual has been characterized as evidence of egotism, 
it is seen in very similar style in the private letters which he wrote to his own wife. 
He was a Boston business man of great commercial ability, and his portrait shows him 
to have been a man of physical energy and alertness, In 1896 the State of Massachu- 
setts erected in the Granary Burying Ground in Boston a monument to his memory, 
and now we have an interesting outline of his life. It is compiled from his letter-book 
by one who is familiar with the old homes, garrets, chests, and family papers in New 
England. Until we can get a complete biography of the great merchant statesman, 
‘* John Hancock, His Book,” will serve its purpose excellently. It is like the rais- 
ing of a sash made of many little windows of the old-fashioned diamond-in-lead style, 
and through its pages much clear light falls upon the old days of the Revolution, 
showing that merchants of the Revolutionary period fought for their country as truly 
as did the military men of affairs. Their names deserve a place upon the immortal 
scroll of the heroes of the Revolution. The book is abundantly illustrated and has an 
index. (Lee & Shepard.}——‘‘ THE Cross IN TRADITION, IIisTORY, AND ART.” The 
Rev. William Wood Seymour's leading ideas seem to have been that the symbolic and 
decorative crosses used by many peoples from the remotest antiquity bore the same sig- 
nificance to the heathen who made use of them that the cross now bears to the Chris- 
tian. Ina few cases this may be partly true, but some of the authorities quoted by our 
author would have shown him, if he had-read carefully, that the original signification 
of the mark of the cross to them was most often that of a sign of space, direction, 
division ; hence of land, ownership, power; and, as conforming to the shape of the 
human body, of life. Starting with these significations, it is not difficult to account 
for many others less obvious—among them, perhaps, those which are at the root of our 
own reverence for the cross. The reader interested in the subject will, however, find 
his labor much lessened if he will consult Mr. Seymour’s volume, but without trusting 
overmuch to him or to his authorities, many of whom are out of date. The illustra- 
tions, which are very numerous, constitute the most valuable feature of the book, 
which deals in separate chapters with ‘‘ The Cross before the Christian Era and in 
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Prehistoric Times,” ‘‘ Types of the Cross,” ‘‘ Legends of the Cross,” ‘‘ The Doc- 
trinal Teaching of the Crucifixion,” and of the cross in art, in heraldry, in the 
sacraments, etc. The book is furnished with a bibliography and an index. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons,) 

2 


TuE Rostand epidemic which has laid hold so vigorously of the American public, 
whereof the most alarming symptom is the diffusion of eight-cent editions of ‘‘ Cyrano,” 
is no doubt responsible for the appearance at this time of ‘‘ Captain Satan, or the Ad- 
ventures of Cyrano de Bergerac,” translated from the French of Louis Gallet by 
Hettie E. Miller. Its chief significance is as a testimony to the popularity of the 
long-nosed hero, which will probably sell a considerable number of copies. There is 
not much in the book itself to distinguish it from a host of other romantic tales of the 
last few years, since Mr. Weyman began to make excursions into French history. 
The plot of the story has little to do with that of the play, the name of Roxane not 
occurring in it. It deals directly with the fortunes of a young man who plays, on 
a smaller scale, the part of the unlucky Philippe of the ‘‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,” 
save that by means of Cyrano’s interposition he is preserved from the machinations of 
his brother and restored to his rightful position. In the first few pages certain bio- 
graphical details are worked in, including the accusation of plagiarism against Moliére, 
who will be recognized under the name of Poquelin by those who have waited in the 
tailor’s shop with Porthos ; but, taking the book as a whole, the part which Cyrano 
plays in the adventures is so typical that they might just as well have been attributed 
to his contemporary d’Artagnan. The translation, making allowance for what may 
be merely evidences of haste to seize a tide in the publication, we may admit to have 
succeeded by its literal fidelity to the original in eliminating what would possibly 
have rendered the story less dull and uninspired than the run of the English style. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
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Morris, Wm. O’Connor. The Great Campaigns of Nelson. $1.25. Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Muntz, Eugene. Leonardo da Vinci. 2 vols. $15: Wm. Heinemann. 
Munkittrick, R.K. Little Bo-Peep. R. H. Russell. 
Olmstead. Chas. S. December Musings, etc. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
é Lilla C. Impressions. $1.25. es a & Day. 
Penfield, Edward. Golf Calendar. . H. Russell. 
Pennington, Jeanne G. Some Marked Passages, etc. $r. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Pendleton uis. Lost Prince Almon. The Jewish Pub. Society of America. 
Peabod Josephine P. The Wayfarers. $2.25. Copeland & Day. 
Perry, Walter S. Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders. Prang Educational Co. 
Phillips, L.M. The Mind Reader. F. T. Neely. 
Philp, Carolyn H. The Ocean of Dreams. F, T. Neely. 
Pierce, Lucie F. The White Devil of Verde. $1.25. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
Pierson, Arthur T, Catharine of Siena ; In Christ Jesus. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Potter, Edward T. Bible Stories in Bible Language. $r. D. Appleton & Co. 
Powell, f; W. Truth and Error. $r.75. The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Ralph, Julian. An Angel inthe Web. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Reed, Myron W. Temple Talks. Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Read, Opie. A Yankee from the West. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Richardson, E. Sun, Moon, and Stars. $r. Pane Lane. 
Rice, Cale Young. From Dusk to Dusk. $1.25. Cumberland Presby. Pub. House. 
Rives, Hallie E. Asthe Hart Panteth. $1.25. G. W. Diilin ham Co. 
Robin, Jay. The Flight of Icarus. . H, Neely. 
Robertshaw, James. erivale. $1.25. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
Robertson, Sir sep Chitral : The Story of a Minor Siege. $s. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Rouse, W. H. D. History of Rugby School. $1.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Savage, Philip H. Poems. $x 2s. Copeland & Day. 
Savage, M. J. Our Unitarian Gospel. $r. George H. Ellis. 
Sayre, Theodore B. Two Summer Girls and I. Godfrey A. S. Wieners. 
Shand, A. Innes. The War in the Peninsula. $1.75. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Shakes ’s Heroines (Calendar) R. H. Russell. 
Sharp, R. F. Makers of Music. $1.75. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Stanley, Olga. A Pocket History of the Ladies of the White House. 25c. The Woodfall Co. 
Shakespeare Calendar. 8sc. L. C. Poole & Co. 
Stratemeyer, Edward. A Young Volunteer in Cuba. Lee & Shepard. 


$r.25. 
Sanderson, Edgar. History of the World. D. Appleton & Co.; Africa in the Nineteenth Century. 
$x 75. has. Scribner’s Sons. 
Spencer, Herbert. The Principles of Biology. $2. D. Appleton & Co. 
ars, John R. Our Navy in the War with Spain. $1.50. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Shelley, Percy B. and Elizabeth Shelley. Original Poetry (Ed. by Richard Garnett). $1.50. 
John Lane. 
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incott Co. 
Street, G. 5. Some Notes of a Struggling Genius. 35c. ohn Lane. 
Smith, Mrs. Laban E. In Social Quicksands. . T. Neely. 
Smith, Philip H. Little Ethel. F. T. Neely. 
Scribner, Frank K. The Love of the Princess Alice. F. T. Neely. 
Stillman, W. J. Little Bertha. London: Grant Richards. 
gy erdinand. Bismarck. F. T. Neely. 
scott, Sir Walter. Peveril of the Peak. 3 vols. $2.40. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Stoddard, Chas, Warren. A Cruise under the Crescent. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Scott, Duncan C, Labor and the Angel. $1.25. Copeland & Day. 
Syle, L. Dupont. Essays in Dramatic Criticism. 75. Wn. R, Jenkins. 
Symonds, J. A. Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. $2; Renaissance in Italy. 7 vols. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Sue, Eugene (from French of). The Silver Cross. Ihternational Pub. Co. 
Sue, Eugene (Trans. by Marian Longfellow). A Romance of the West Indies. F. T. Neely. 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Earl of (Ed. by). Encyclopedia of Sport. Parts XIX. and XX. $1 each. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Shuman, LillianG. From Meto You. $1. Lee & Shepard. 
eon d- H. and Joseph Allen. Analytic Geometry. $2. Amer. Book Co. 
Talbot, Eugene S. Degeneracy. $1.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Trepoff, Ivan. The Jew of Chamant. &. G. M. Hansaner. 
‘Tennyson, Lord Alfred (Ed. by Wilson Farrand). 5c. The Macmillan Co. 
Turgeney, Ivan. A Lear of the Steppes. $1.25. The Macmillan Co. 
Van Dyke ceore? The American Birthright and the Philippine Pottage. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Vibart, Colonel Edward, The 7 Mutiny. $2.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Voss, Richard. The New God (Trans. b ileey A. Robinson). $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Wait, William H. Orations of Lysias. $1.25. Amer. Book Co. 
Walker, Horace E. Intimations of Heaven, etc. George I. Putnam Co. 
Weed, George L. .A Life of Christ for the Young. soc. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Willets, Gilson. The Triumph of Yankee Doodle. . T. Neely. 
Wilson, David. Mr. Froude and Carlyle. $3. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Willard, Ashton R. History of Modern Italian Art. $s. Longmans, Green & Co. 
White, Eugene R. Songs of Good Fighting. $r. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Winkler, Max (Ed, by). Goethe’s Egmont, etc. Ginn & Co. 
Woodbridge, Elisabeth. The Drama: Its Law and Its Technique. $1.50. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Woolsey, Theodore W. From Day to Day. Little, Brown & Co. 
Zollinger, Gulielma. The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. $1.25. A. C. McClurg & Co, 


Stevenson, Paul E. By Way of CapeHorn. $r.7s. J. B. Li 
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